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and  Fred  carried  her  in  his  arms  to  the  sid  Jc 


The  child  waa  badly  hurt,  aa  could  be  seen,  —  .  _  .  .  . 

where  the  frightened  mother  rushed  to  meet  him.  The  infuriates  crowd  were 

pelting  the  brutal  driver  with  sticks  and  stones. 
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Fred  Fearnot’s  Generous  Hand 


OB, 

A  Friend  to  the  Poor 


By  HAL  STANDISH 


CHAPTER  I. 

FRED  AND  THE  DESPERADO  SHERIFF. 

Fred  Fearnot  was  on  a  business  trip  to  the  West,  and 
had  stopped  over  in  a  small  city  in  the  Mississippi  Val¬ 
ley  named  Montrose.  He  had  to  look  up  the  titles  to 
some  land  there  for  a  client  of  his  father,  Judge  Fear¬ 
not,  of  New  York  City. 

Fred  was  at  once  interested  in  the  smart  little  place, 
for  it  was  typical  of  the  growing  West,  where  many  a 
town  springs  up  in  a  day. 

Fred  saw  that  Montrose  was  not  of  the  mushroom  type, 
but  a  solid  and  substantial  place,  where  property  had  a 
real  value,  and  the  business  wras  on  an  established  basis. 

There  was  a  large  back  country  to  Montrose,  and  the 
farmers  came  in  to  deal  with  the  banks  and  the  stores, 
and  made  a  trade  that  was  reliable.  Fred  examined  the 
titles  in  question,  and  found  out  that  they  were  all  right. 

As  soon  as  this  was  done  he  sent  a  letter  to  his  father 
telling  of  the  result  of  his  investigations,  and  saying  that 
he  would  be  home  soon,  for  he  had  meditated  taking  a 
side  trip  to  Saint  Louis. 

But  as  small  matters-  sometimes  change  great  plans, 
so  Fred  suddenly  found  himself  involved  in  affairs  at 
Montrose  that  decided  him  to  remain  there  for  a  time 
at  least. 

It  came  about  in  a  peculiar  way. 

In  Montrose  there  were  large twheat  elevators,  and  the 
shipments  from  there  to  Chicago  and  the  great  centers  of 
trade  were  great. 

At  the  hotel  Fred  met  a  man  whom  he  had  known  in 
New  York  a-  James  Sidney  Preston,  a  large  investor  and 
promoter,  as  well  as  speculator,  who  had  made  some  big 
deals  in  Wall  street  in  the  past.  He  at  once  insisted  that 
Fred  -hou Id  take  a  trip  v.  ith  him  down  the  river  and  back, 
for  he  was  going  to  establish  a  line  of  steamers,  and  he 
^4  anxious  to  got  Fred  interested  in  them.  Tie  said: 

“  f  -a mot .  this  little  town  of  Montrose  can  he  made  one 
of  the  }/•  t  pi  ares  in  this  part  of  the  West.  By  establish¬ 
ing  this  line  of  learners  to  carry  the  wheat  and  farm  pro¬ 


ducts  along  the  river  to  Montrose  and  thence  to  be  ship¬ 
ped  to  Chicago,  it  will  make  of  it  a  prominent  point  of 
shipment,  and  bring  money  and  population,  I  am  heart 
and  soul  in  the  project  of  developing  the  resources  of 
Montrose,  and  you  must  get  into  it  with  me.  If  you  get 
in  now  at  the  bottom  there  will  be  a  chance  to  make  a 
fortune.” 

“That  sounds  good,  Preston,”  said  Fred,  with  a  laugh, 
“but  I  have  so  many  interests  in  the  East  that  I  fear 
it  would  hardly  pay  me.” 

“Nonsense!  You  can  never  have  so  many  enterprises 
that  you  cannot  afford  to  take  up  a  sure  thing.” 

Preston  talked  to  Fred  so  persistently  that  finally  he 
consented  to  take  the  trip  down  the  river  on  the  Western 
Queen,  which  was  the  name  of  the  stern  wheel  steamer 
that  Preston  had  bought. 

It  was  Preston’s  plan  to  buy  more  steamers  as  soon  as 
he  had  got  his  charter  from  the  State,  and  then  he  would 
establish  the  carrying  trade  that  he  believed  would  make 
of  Montrose  a  big  /shipping  point. 

In  spite  of  himself,  Fred  became  interested,  and  he 
went  on  hoard  the  little  steamer,  and  it  cast  off  and  took 
up  its  course  down  the  river. 

AH  along  the  banks  of  the  big  river  there  were  landings. 
In  fact,  every  plantation  had  a  landing  of  its  own,  and  the 
owners  would  signal  any  steamer  that  was  passing,  and 
it  would  simply  back  up  to  the  bank  and  take  on  the  cargo 
that  was  ready  for  it. 

It  might  be  wheat,  or  corn,  or  wood,  or  any  commodity 
that  would  be  staple  in  the  markets  in  Chicago  or  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  It  was  surely  a  good  tiling,  as  Fred  could  see. 

There  was  a  gang  of  river  hands  on  the  boat,  and  they 
had  made  a  life  business  of  working  up  and  down  the 
river  in  this  way.  The  pilot  was  an  old-timer,  and  the  en¬ 
gineer  was  the  same.  The  Western  Queen  was  a  good 
boat,  and  Preston  had  bought  out  her  trade  as  well. 

Preston  stood  on  the  deck  near  the  pilot-house  and 
talked  to  Fred  about  the  chances. 

“I  tell  you,  Fearnot,  this  sort  of  business  is  all  right. 
You  see  that  we  get  a  trade  that  the  railroads  cannot 
handle.  These  plantations  along  the  river  cannot  carry 
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to  the  railroads  as  well,  and  they 'will  naturally  turn  to  the 
easiest  way  to  get  their  commodities  to  market.  Also, 
they  will  send  for  shipments  over  our  line.  There  is  a 
good  passenger  traffic  also.  Now,  what  do  you  say?  I 
have  need  of  money  and  also  of  partnership,  and  we  can 
certainly  make  a  big  thing  of  this.” 

“I  would  have  to  consider  it  well,  Preston,”  said  Fred. 
“You  see  that  I  have  a  partner  now,  my  old  friend  01- 
cott.” 

“Oh,  well,  that  is  all  right!  We  can  take  him  in  also.” 

But  Fred  was  acute  enough  to  stand  off  the  offer  of  the 
wily  speculator.  He  saw  at  once  that  Preston's  game  was 
to  get  his  and  Terry’s  name  to  the  heading  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  and  then  he  would  capitalize  it  and  take  the  stock  to 
New  Y^ork  as  a  big  speculative  bubble. 

The  Montrose  and  Mississippi  Transportation  Company 
would  sound  big,  and  several  millions  of  dollars  in  stock 
could  be  floated.  It  was  Preston’s  old  game,  as  Fred 
knew,  to  blow  up  the  bubble  and  then  let  it  burst. 

Fred  was  too  sharp  to  get  entangled  in  such  a  scrape. 
He  had  never  allowed  his  name  to  become  connected  with 
anything  discreditable,  and  he  did  not  intend  that  it 
should. 

« 

So  he  simply  listened  to  the  specious  plans  of  the  specu¬ 
lator  and  made  no  promises.  ^ 

At  the  same  time  he  saw  the  possibilities  of  the  project 
conducted  as  an  honorable  business  enterprise.  There 
could  no  doubt  be  money  made  by  establishing  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  steamer  softly  glided  down  the  current,  and  Pres¬ 
ton  was  called  away  by  the  captain.  Fred  was  left  alone, 
and  he  now  saw  that  the  steamer  was  called  ashore  at  a 
landing,  by  a  flag  waved  by  someone.  The  whistle  an¬ 
swered  the  call,  and  then  the  Western  Queen  slowly  glid¬ 
ed  to  the  bank  and  the  plank  was  run  out. 

Over  the  plank  came  a  man  of  the  tough  type. 

He  had  a  big,  wide-brimmed  hat,  and  wore  boots.  He 
carried  pistols  in  his  belt,  and  all  together  was  a  hard- 
looking  citizen.  Some  of  the  passengers  stared  at  him, 
and  a  man  near  Fred  exclaimed : 

‘’Good  Lord!  It  is  Bayou  Bill,  the  worst  sheriff  in 
Louisiana.  He  will  make  things  merry  on  board  if  any¬ 
one  crosses  him.” 

Fred  had  observed  that  there  was  a  lawless  gang  of  men 
in  the  lower  cabin  playing  cards,  for  gambling  was  car¬ 
ried  on  freely.  The  sheriff  came  on  board  and  vanished 
in  the  cabin. 

Fred  thought  no  more  of  the  incident  just  then. 

But  a  little  later  he  was  walking  to  the  rear  deck  when 
he  saw  the  man  Bayou  Bill  come  up  the  cabin  stairs  to  the 
upper  deck,  and  then  he  also  saw  him  stop,  and  a  chailge 
come  over  his  face. 

Near  the  further  rail  there  lounged  four  tough-looking 
citizens.  They  turned  and  looked  at  him.  Instantly 
there  was  a  quick  move  to  get  out  of  the  way. 

But  on  the  instant  the  pistol  of  Bayou  Bill  whipped  out 
of  hF  pocket;  winged  one  of  the  men,  and  then  there  fol¬ 
lowed  a  scene  that  baffled  description.  There  was  firing, 
wildly,  and  ho  indiscriminately  that,  the  other  passengers 
ran  for  their  lives  to  the  lower  cabin. 

Lp  from  there  came  a  number  of  other  toughs,  and 
they  started  to  run  amuck  on  the  deck.  Bayou  Bill  had 


(( 


dodged  behind  the  smokestack,  and  it  happened  that  thi.* 
was  the  very  place  where  Fred  had  sought  safety. 

The  sheriff  was  cool,  but  had  a  wicked  gleam  in  his  eye. 
He  saw  Fred  standing  behind  the  pipe,  and  he  exclaimed : 
Pard,  can  yer  shoot?  Have  yer.  a  gun?” 

I  can  shoot,  but  this  is  no  mix-up  of  mine,  friend,” 
said  Fred  coolly.  “Neither  have  I  a  gun.” 

Just  then  a  bullet  binged  against  the  metal  of  the 
smokestack,  and  almost  cut  the  rim  of  the  sheriff’s  Hat. 

He  answered  quick  as  lightning,  and  there  followed  a 
wild  yell,  and  from  the  deck  reeled  a  man  who  fell  over¬ 
board  into  the  current  of  the  river.  In  fact,  it  was  a  wild 
scene,  and  Fred  realized  that  he  would  be  far  safer  some¬ 
where  else. 

He  started  to  make  a  break  for  the  gangway,  but  Bayou 
Bill  caught  him  by  the  arm  and  said: 

“Stop  where  ye  are,  pard!  I  want  ter  tell  ye  that  this 
is  no  personal  fight.  They  are  hold-up  men,  and  they 
came  aboard  to  do  up  the  passengers.  They  are  the  worst 
gang  on  the  whole  river,  and  Hickory  Bill  Hayes  is  with 
them.  I  am  high  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  I  am  after 
them,  and  they  know  it,  and  are  laying  for  me.  If  you 
want  to  save  your  wad  and  maybe  your  life  you  had  better 
take  a  hand  in  this  before  it  is  too  late.” 

Fred  looked  at  the  man,  and  saw  that  he  was  certainly 
in  earnest,  and  he  could  not  but  believe  that  he  told  the 
truth.  But  he  asked : 

“That  is  a  good  story!  But  how  are  you  going  to  prove 
it  to  me?” 

The  sheriff  pulled  out  a  pap<?r,  and  showed  a  warrant 
calling  for  the  arrest  of  Bill  Hayes  of  Mud  Bottom,  and 
Bayou  Bill  also  pointed  to  the  lower  deck,  and  said : 

“See  for  yourself,  boss!  There  they  are,  going  through 
the  passengers  down  there  now.” 

Fred  could  see  the  lower  deck  from  their  position,  and 
he  was  astounded  to  see  that  the  gang  of  toughs  who  had 
been  in  the  cabin  playing  cards  were  really  holding  up 
the  passengers  with  pistols  and  taking  their  money. 

That  was  enough. 

Fear  of  the  deadly  aim  of  Bayou  Bill  had  cleared  the 
upper  deck.  The  pilot  had  dropped  out  of  range  in  his 
,house,  and  the  captain  was  also  in  refuge  there.  None 
of  the  hands  dared  to  interfere,  and  the  steamer  was  drift¬ 
ing  ashore. 

Preston  was  among  those  held  up  below,  and  his  hands 
were  above  his  head.  Fred  saw  that  the  story  of  Bayou 
Bill  was  true.  lie  said: 

“My  friend,  it.  looks  squally  for  you.  They  will  not 
allow  you  to  get  off  this  boat.  The}  have  you  at  odds." 

“Have  they?”  laughed  the  sheriff  hoarsely.  “I  guess 
you  don't  know  much  about  this  kind  of  life. ‘  I  have  been 
in  tougher  places  than  this.  But  if  you  haven't  any  tight 
in  yer,  why,  git  down  there  and  give  up  yer  wad  to  them, 

if  yer  had  rather.  1  am  going  to  stay  here  and  fight  it  out 
if  it  takes  all  summer.” 

that  .'(  (ties  it,  said  Fred,  acting  on  impulse.  “I  at 
not  going  to  give  up  my  monov,  friend.  If  you  h» 
spare  gun,  fork  it  over  here  with  some  cartridges.” 

La} on  Bill  looked  at  Fred  critically 

“You  look  like  the  goods,  younc  feller.  Y 
but  I  guess  that 


n 

m  have  a 


VO u  kin  nifllkO 


anv  rate,  I  will 


g'Kxi  it  yer  km  "-hoot,  w 
sdund  right  alongside  vor  to  the  end.’’ 
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With  that  Bayou  Bill  handed  Fred  a  revolver  and  a  ease 
of  cartridges. 

“Make  'em  all  count,”  he  said.  “Don’t  waste  any.” 

One  of  the  hold-up  men  was  at  that  moment  trying  to 
wrench  a  rin&r  from  the  hand  of  a  woman  on  the  lower 

v_ 

deck.  She  tried  to  resist,  and  he  gave  her  a  crushing 

blow. 

It  was  more  than  Fred  could  stand,  and  he  fired  quick 
as  lightning.  Fred  was  a  dead  shot.  He  was  averse  to 
taking  human  life,  so  he  did  not  shoot  to  kill,  but  the  bul- 
kt  pierced  the  fellow's  arm. 

He  dropped  like  a  shot)  and  rolled  over  and  over  on  the 
deck  in  agony.  The  sheriff  looked  around  at  Fred  and 
remarked : 

"That  was  slick  enough,  lad.  But  you  aimed  too  wide.”* 

“I  did  not  intend  to  kill  him,”  said  Fred  quietly.  "It 
was  my  game  to  simply  wound  him.” 

"Thunder!  Every  one  of  that  gang  you  kill  is  so  much 
money  saved  the  State.  They^will  all  hang  yet,  and  it  will 
cost  something  for  rope.” 

The  gang  now  turned  their  attention  to  the  two  foes 
on  the  upper  deck. 

"It  is  mighty  lucky  for  us  that  we  are  up  here,  and 
that  we  have  the  deck  to  ourselves,”  said  Bayou  Bill. 
"If  we  were  down  there  they  would  wing  us  with  ease. 
But  if  we  kin  stay  here  we  will  be  all  right.” 

Just  then  a  shot  struck  the  sheriff  in  the  finger. 

It  shattered  it,  but  luckily  it  was  the  finger  of  the  left 
hand,  and  his  pistol  hand  was  still  all  right.  Coolly  he 
whipped  a  handkerchief  from  his  pocket,  and  with  a  quick 
move  made  a  clever  cinch  around  the  finger  above  the 
wound. 

Then  he  reloaded  his  revolver,  and  waited  for  a  chance 
to  pick  off  another  foe.  Fred  saw  that  he  was  a  man  of 
the  type  that  do  not  know  fear,  and  would  as  soon  die  as. 

not. 

The  gang  were  making  preparations  to  leave  the  boat, 
as  they  had  completed  their  work  of  robbery. 

The  passengers  were  all  in  a  state  of  wild  terror. 

There  were  a  dozen  of  the  hold-up  men,  but  four  of 
them  had  passed  in  their  checks  from  the  deadly  shooting 
of  Bayou  Bill.  Fred  had  wounded  one  so  that  he  was  in¬ 
capacitated  from  fighting.  There  were  yet  seven  left  to 
contend  with. 

Of  course,  this  was  odds  that  were  prohibitive  from 
open  fighting,  and  Fred  and  Bayou  Bill  had  yet  to  keep  in 
hiding.  But  the  sheriff  said: 

"Kid,  it  won’t  do  for  them  cusses  to  git  ashore.  The 
boat  must  be  turned  back  to  the  middle  of  the  stream. 
Yell  to  that  confounded  coward  of  a  pilot  and  make  him 
stick  to  his  post.” 

The  pilot  had  not  dared  to  show  himself  in  the  house 
vet,  and  Fred  called  to  him  to  turn  the  course  of  the  boat 
back  to  the  middle  of  the  river.  But  he  would  not  do  it, 
for  he  yelled : 

"If  f  stand  up  they  will  wing  me.  I  will  be  a  mark.” 

"Confound  him!”  snarled  Bayou  Bill.  "We  will  lose 
there  all  if  the  boat  touches  the  shore.” 

The  steamer  wa3  certainly  drawing  near  to  the  river 
bank,  and  it  would  be  easy  for  the  robbers  to  leap  ashore 
nr.'!  -/aoe  into  the  wood-.  But  Fred  exclaimed: 


"Keep  up  a  hot  fire  on  them  and  I  will  make  the  at¬ 
tempt.” 

"Bully  for  you,  kid!  You  are  all  right!” 

Fred  left  his  position  of  safety  and  started  across  the 
deck  to  the  pilot-house.  This  exposed  him  for  a  moment 
to  the  pistols  of  the  gang,  and  instantly  there  was  a  crack¬ 
ing  of  revolvers. 

Fred  must  certainly  have  borne  a  charmed  life,  for  nut 
one  of  the  bullets  struck  him.  One  of  them  carried  away 
a  small  piece  of  his  hat  rim,  but  he  reached  the  door  of 
the  pilot-house  and  threw  it  open. 

There  was  the  captain  and  the  pilot  cowering  on  the 
floor. 

Fred  passed  them  at  a  bound,  and  took  hold  of  the 
wheel  of  the  boat.  He  gave  it  a  sharp  turn,  and  the 
steamer  forged  out  toward  the  center  of  the  river. 

There  was  a  wild  yell  of  rage  from  the  deck  below,  and 
bullets  shattered  the  windows  and  rent  the  woodwork  of 
the  pilot-house.  But  Bayou  Bill  managed  to  get  a  line  on 
two  more  of  the  ruffians,  and  there  were  now  only  five 
left. 

This  had  lessened  the  odds,  and  for  the  first  time  the 
robbers  began  to  show  consternation.  They  were  meeting 
with  a  disastrous  resistance  that  was  wholly  unexpected. 

Wild  yells  of  rage  came  up  from  them,  and  their  leader, 
Hayes,  tried  to  make  them  try  a  dash  to  the  upper  deck, 
but  they  knew  that  it  would  mean  death.  They  hung 
back  and  now  sought  refuge  under  the  roof  of  the  lower 
deck. 

The  passengers  had  all  retreated  to  the  cabin,  where 
they  were  now  cowering  in  fear  and  trembling.  The  wo¬ 
men  were  prostrated  with  horror,  and  the  situation  was  a 
terrible  one. 

But  Fred  had  sent  the  steamboat  back  to  the  center  of 
the  river,  and  had  dodged  out  of  the  pilot-house  again. 
He  once  more  essayed  the  trip  across  the  deck,  but  this 
time  not  a  bullet  was  fired  at  him,  for  the  robbers,  five 
in  number,  had  sought  refuge  under  the  lower  deck. 

-  When  Fred  got  back  to  the  side  of  the  redoubtable 
Bayou  Bill,  he  looked  at  him  with  respect  and  wonder. 

"Be  you  a  tenderfoot?”  he  asked  curtly. 

"That  depends  upon  what  you  call  one,”  said  Fred.  "I 
have  spent  much  time  in  the  mines  of  the  Rockies  and  on 
a  ranch.” 

"Oh,  thunder!  I  thought  that  you  were  a  tenderfoot. 
You  kin  shoot  like  a  bird.  That  was  a  cool  thing  that 
you  did  to  go  over  to  the  pilot-house.  We  will  now  get 
those  chaps  and  they  will  hang  if  I  have  anything  to  say 
about  it.” 

Just  then  there  came  a  shout  from  the  robbers. 

They  called  up  to  Bayou  Bill,  and  asked  him  if  he 
would  allow  them  to  go  ashore  if  they  would  make  no 
further  trouble. 

"You  will  never  git  ashore  without  a  noose  around  yer 
necks,”  was  the  answer.  "Yer  days  are  numbered,  Hick¬ 
ory  Bill  Hayes.  Tlier  best  thing  that  you  kin  do  is  to 
surrender.” 

"See  here,  Bill,”  said  Hayes;  "come  out  and  talk  it 
over.” 

"Talk  nothin’  over!  Throw  down  yer  guns  and  march 
up  here  and  surrender  unconditionally,  or  every  one  of 
yer  will  be  shot  dead.” 
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“Sue  litre,  we  kin  shoot  a  little  ourselves.” 

“All  right!  Shoot  away!  We  are  drifting  down  ther 
river,  and  around  that  bend  is  Buffalo  Creek,  and  there 
will  be  a  chance  to  git  help  from  ther  town.  Thar’s  no 
chance  for  yer  at  all.” 

It  was  a  fact  that  a  small  town  was  just  around  the 
bend,  and  if  the  steamer  should  land  there  it  would  be 
hardly  likely  that  the  robbers  would  escape  capture.  In 
fact,  they  were  as  good  as  trapped  now. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE  MAN  OF  MONEY. 


All  this  while  Fred  had  seen  nothing  of  James  Sidney 
Preston,  and  the  promoter  was  really  in  hiding  in  the 
cabin  with  the  frightened  passengers.  It  was  not  a  game 
that  he  had  a  relish  for. 

The  situation,  it  seemed  now,  was  greatly  in  the  favor 
of  the  plucky  sheriff.  Bayou  Bill. 

The  outlaws  certainly  had  had  enough  of  the  fight,  for 
they  had  lost  almost  half  of  their  men,  and  were  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  caught  and  given  over  to  the  law. 

They  well  knew  what  this  would  mean  in  that  locality 
where  the  temper  of  the  people  was  not  of  the  best  to¬ 
ward  their  class.  Bayou  Bill  apparently  knew  this,  for  he 
chuckled  and  reloaded  his  revolver  and  said : 

“ Kfd,  I  like  you!  1  believe  that  I  could  make  a  sheriff 
of  you  if  you  would  travel  with  me  for  a  while.” 

Fred  laughed  at  this. 

“I  guess  that  is  right,  sir.  I  am  quite  capable  of  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  myself,  though.” 

“  I  s’pose  that  yer  mean  hv  that  that  yer  would  take  no 
advice  from  a  man  like  me?”  asked  the  man. 

"I  did  not  say  that.” 

“I  know!  Yer  young  an'  fresh,  and  play  in  luck.  But 
don  t  lorget,  kid,  that  no  man  is  good  enough  ter  tackle 
too  much.  A  er  might  run  up  agin  something  that  was 
real  in  the  end.” 


I' red  smiled,  but  made  no  reply.  He  knew  well  that  the 
sheriff  was  a  dangerous  antagonist  and  a  brave  man.  He 
had  come  aboard  the  steamer  single-handed,  prepared  to 
tackle  the  dozen  tough  and  lawless  robbers.  There  were 
not  many  who  would  have  undertaken  this. 

But  now  the  steamer  drifted  around  the  bend  in  the 
•dream,  and  then  a  splash  was  heard  in  the  water,  and 
Bayou  Bill  ran  to  the  rail  and  aimed  at  a  figure  in  the 
water  which  wa.»  diving  and  trying  to  swim  to  tin*  shore. 

It  was  the  ringleader  of  the  hold-up  men,  Hayes  him¬ 
self:  and  he  made  a  daring  attempt  to  make  the  shore. 

But  Bayou  Bill  now  leaped  down  from  the  upper  deck, 
for  he  knew  that  the  battle  was  over,  and  he  covered  the 
four  men  left  of  the  party  with  his  gun,  and  commanded 
them  to  hold  up  their  hands. 


They  obeyed,  for  they  knew  that  it  was  useless  to  hoi 
out  any  longer  now  that  their  leader  had  deserted  fheir 
They  one  and  all  began  to  heo  for  mercy,  hut  Bavou  BI1 
shouted : 


“(lit  in  thnr,  one*of  you  chaps,  and  disarm  those  vil- 
nins.  Take  their  guns  away  from  them.” 


No  one  seemed  to  have  tlrn  nerve  to  do  this,  so  Fr«d  l| 
did  it.  He  very  quickly  took  the  arms  from  them,  and 
the  prisoners  were  ordered  to  stand  in  a  line  and  submfc 

to  capture. 

Then  Bayou  Bill  ordered  the  crew  to  get  to  work  anl 
put  out  a  boat  and  go  after  the  swimmer.  In  a  moment 
his  order  was  obeyed,  and  as  the  men  pulled  away  froi^B 
the  steamer  he  called  after  them: 

“]f  you  fail  to  bring  him  back  with  you  I  will  shoot  you 
like  dogs.  He  is  the  man  I  want.” 

By  this  time  the  captain  and  others  recovered  from 
their  fit  of  terror,  and  came  Out  of  their  concealment. 
Bayou  Bill  ordered  the  pilot  to  bring  the  steamer  around 
and  stand  by  until  Hickory  Bill  had  been  picked  up  and 
made  a  prisoner. 

Fred  covered  the  four  prisoners  with  a  revolver,  and 
then  Preston  and  others  appeared,  now  that  the  danger 
was  all  over.  Meanwhile  the  men  in  the  boat  had  over¬ 
taken  the  swimmer,  and  he  was  pulled  aboard  and  brought 
back  to  the  steamer. 

He  was  brought  aboard  and  faced  his  captor. 

It  was  a  thrilling  thing  to  see  the  sheriff,  who  had  once 
been  as  bad  and  desperate  a  man,  and  Hickory  Bill  meet. 
The  robber  glared  at  Bill,  and  gritted  savagely: 

“That  is  pretty  work  for  you,  Bill.  I  kin  tell  you  that 
you  will  pay  for  it.  When  the  boys  in  ther  Bottoms  learn 
about  it  they  will  have  your  skin  for  it.  You  are  a  trait¬ 
or!” 

“No,  I  am  not!”  said  Bill  coollv.  “I  am  only  high 
sheriff.  You  would  like  the  job,  all  right,  but  you  could 
not  qualify.  There  is  a  nice  little  noose  for  }*ou,  Hickory, 
an’  I  am  ther  one  that  kin  hold  it  for  ye.” 

Hatred  shone  in  the  eyes  of  the  captured  desperado. 

He  regarded  it  as  treachery  upon  the  part  of  his  erst¬ 
while  friend,  and  he  would  have  given  much  to  have  been 
able  to  get  the  drop  on  him.  It  would  have  meant  the 
death  of  the  ambitious  sheriff. 

Buf  the  affair  was  now  practically  over. 

The  game  of  Hickory  Bill  and  his  men  had  failed  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  cool  and  daring  work  of  Bayou  Bill.  The  rob¬ 
bers  were  obliged  to  give  up  the  money  and  valuables  that 
they  had  taken  from  the  passengers,  and  it  took  some 
time  to  make  the  restitution. 


After  that  the  prisoners  were  all  handcuffed  by  Bayou 
Bill,  and  held  in  readiness  to  be  taken  ashore  at  Buffalo 
Creek,  the  next  town.  Fred  asked  the  sheriff  what  he 
would  do  with  them,  and  Bayou  Bill  laughed. 

“I  have  little  to  do  with  them  now.  I  will  turn  them 
over  to  the  authorities,  and  that  will  end  it  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  1  was  one  of  them  once,  as  I  will  admit,  but 
I  reckoned  that  it  would  be  heaps  more  fun  plavincr  sher¬ 
iff,  and  here  I  am.”  t  8  ^ 

“Well,  you  are  all  right,  my  friend,”  said  Fred  “I  am 
glad  to  have  met  you.” 

At  the  landing  at  Buffalo  Creek  Fred  shook  hands  with' 
the  sheriff,  who  said  in  an  undertone: 

“I  hope  to  meet  you  again,  kid.  Yon  are  all  right  for 
you  have  the  right  kind  of  grit.  You  will  make  i,}  " 

Bayou  Bill  and  his  prisoners  wore  taken  ashore  ird 
then  the  boat  went  on  her  way  down  the  river 

The  passengers  recovered,  ns  did  the  officer'/  an,i  r  ,  1 
They  regarded  Fred  as  a  wonder,  for  the  r  int  iin  »»  ?V,V  - 
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rvea.led  his  nerve  in  going  into  the  pilot  house  in  the  tire 
o.  t no  enemy  to  change  the  course  of  the  boat. 

Preston  came  along  and  said : 

"That  was  cool  work  on  your  part,  Fearnot.  I  did  not 
see  it.  l<ut  1  was  told  about  it.  T  was  satisfied  to  keep  out 
of  the  way  of  those  men.  I  thought  that  they  had  pos¬ 
session  of  the  steamer.”  v 

"I  guess  that  it  is  a  strenuous  life  running  a  steamer 
line  in  this  part  of  the  world,  Preston,”  laughed  Fred.  “I 
would  not  give  you  much  for,  your  stock.  If  those  passen¬ 
gers  had  been  robbed  in  reality  of  their  money  it  would 
have  been  a  black  eye  for  this  line.  I  guess  that  I  would 
rather  invest  in  some  other  enterprise.” 

"Oh,  say,”  said  Preston  angrily.  “You  are  not  going 
to  back  down  now,  are  you?” 

“I  have  never  promised  anything.” 

“Why,  I  would  not  have  invited  you  on  this  trip  if  T 
had  not  been  pretty  well  assured  that  you  would  take  hold 
of  it  with  me.” 

Fred  smiled,  so  ingenious  was  the  fellow’s  subterfuge. 

"I  am  willing  to  go  ashore  at  any  time,  Preston,  if  I 
can  get  a  train  back  to  Montrose.  I  really  do  not  care 
much  about  taking  the  steamer  trip  back,  anyway.” 

That  brought  the  promoter  down  a  little,  and  he  apolo¬ 
gized  and  said  that  he  had  not  meant  anything  by  his  re¬ 
mark.  But  Fred  had  really  decided  to  leave  the  steamer 
at  the  first  opportunity. 

He  did  so  at  the  next  town  to  take  a  train  back  to  Mon¬ 
trose.  Before  he  left  the  boat  Preston  was  pale  with  rage. 

“Go  ahead,  Fearnot,”  he  said  angrily.  “I  do  not  care  a 
hang.  There  will  be  a  turnover  in  Montrose  before  long. 
I  will  show  the  people  there  that  they  cannot  run  their 
town  without  me.  I  hold  the  fate  and  future  of  that  lit¬ 
tle  town  in  the  hollow  of  my  hand.  You  will  see!” 

Fred  was  astounded. 

“What  do  you  mean?”  he  asked. 

“Simplest  thing  in  the  world.  I  have  been  busy  get¬ 
ting  hold  of  the  grain  elevators  there,  and  have  formed 
a  company  to  control  them.  How,  it  is  our  purpose  to 
close  them  for  a  few  months,  and  reap  the  profits  of  the 
rise  in  wheat  and  corn  later.  I  am  also  interested  in  the 
meat  company,  and  you  will  see  in  a  few  weeks,  perhaps 
before,  that  the  people  will  find  that  we  have  them  by  the 
throat.” 

“Do  you  mean  that?”  asked  Fred  in  amazement. 

“You  bet  that  I  do.  I  am  in  touch  with  the  big  men 
who  control  the  food  supply,  and  I  tell  you  that  it  would 
be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  for  us  to  tie  up  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  this  country  and  bring,  most  of  the  people  to  star¬ 
vation.  It  will  be  done,  too,  if  there  is  any  more  hue  and 
cry  about  the  trusts.” 

Fred  was  horrified,  for  he  saw  that  it  would  be  possible 
for  a  man  with  the  power  behind  him  that  this  villain 
claimed  to  have  to  make  the  poor  feel  the  weight  of  his 
hand.  It  was  a  thought  that  made  Fred’s  whole  soul  rise 

in  horror. 

Fred  Fearnot  had  a  generous  heart,  and  he  was  not  the 
<< rjc  to  build  up  his  fortune  at  the  cost  of  the  lives  and 
comfort  of  others. 

“You  are  a  fool,  Fearnot,”  sneered  Preston.  “You  had 
a  chajic*-  to  get  in  with  me  at  the  bottom,  and  you  could 


be  a  food  baron  by  and  by  yourself.  I  mean  to  have  ten 
million  dollars  within  the  next  five  years.” 

“And  that  ten  million  will  come  out  of  the  souk  and 
hearts  of  the  poor,  will  it?”  asked  Fred. 

“Oh,  thunder!  That  is  nothing!  What  are  the  poor 
people,  anyway?  They  are  too  lazy  to  earn  a  dollar,  and 
trust  to  their  richer  neighbors  to  give  them  food  and 
drink.  Then  they  turn  against  the  rich  as  their  enemies, 
because  they  have  more  than  they  have,  though  it  was 
earned  by  hard  work.  I  cannot  sympathize  with  the  poor, 
for  they  have  no  business  to  be  poor,  and  if  they  are  fools 
enough  to  get  into  such  condition,  why,  let  them  suffer. 
They  would  be  better  off  dead,  anyway,  and  the  country 
would  be  better.” 

Fred  was  simply  aghast  at  the  statements  of  this  mon¬ 
ster. 

lie  had  known  Preston  for  a  shrewd  money-maker,  hut 
lie  never  dreamed  that  lie  was  so  soulless  as  this. 

“One  moment,  Preston,”  said  Fred  quietly.  “Do  you 
know  the  class  of  people  in  this  country  who  make  your 
money  for  you?  They  who  keep  the  money  in  circulation 
and  who  maintain  the  shops  and  industries  and  keep  busi¬ 
ness  going?  The  poor  people  pay  more  for  their  living 
than  the  rich  man,  and  it  is  because  of  the  fact  that  they 
have  not  ready  money  to  pay  with.  I  am  afraid  that  you 
are  without  mercy  or  heart.  It  is  better  to  he  kind  to 
the  poor.” 

“I  don’t  agree  with  you,  Fearnot.  In  this  country  of 
plenty  there  is  no  excuse  for  any  man  being  poor.  I  am 
going  tp  see  what  they  will  do  without  the  rich  man  in 
Montrose.  If  they  get  nasty  with  me  I  will  take  the  meat 
and  drink  away  from  them,  for  I  have  control  of  every¬ 
thing  there.  You  will  see,  in  due  course." 

Fred  was  so  sickened  by  the  selfish  and  hard  philosophy 
of  this  villain  that  he  felt  aversion  to  him.  On  the  train 
going  hack  to  Montrose  he  pondered  on  the  words-  of 
Preston,  and  he  feafed  for  the  people  of  the  little  West¬ 
ern  town. 

He  knew  how  easy  it  would  he  for  an  arbitrary  capital¬ 
ist  like  Preston  to  bring  about  a  panic  and  a  famine  in 
the  town.  There  were  many  poor  families  in  Montrose 
now,  and  to  add  to  them  would  he  a  crime. 

When  Fred  arrived  in  Montrose  he  went  at  once  to  his 
hotel. 

He  found  there  letters  from  home,  and  among  them 
was  one  from  his  chum,  Terry  Oleott.  Terry  was  in  Chi¬ 
cago  on  business,  and  he  wrote: 

“'Say,  old  pal,  why  the  deuce  don’t  you  let  me  know 
when  you  are  coming  to  Chicago.  I  have  been  expecting 
you  to  arrive  here  at  any  time.  Come  on  up  here  and  let 
things  go  hang  in  that  little  out-of-the-way  place.  There 
is  fun  for  us  here.” 

Fred  gave  a  slow  whistle. 

“Whew!”  he  muttered.  “If  Terry  knew  the  true  eondi- 
ion  of  things  here  he  would  think  that  there  was  more 
fun  to  he  had  right  here  in  this  little  place  than  any¬ 
where  else.  I  guess  that  I  will  write  the  dear  old  chap 
and  have  him  come  down  here.  There  is  going  to  be 
something  doing  here  soon,  and  I  am  interested.”  . 

So  Fred  sat  down  at  once,  and  wrote  Terry  to  come 
over  to  Montrose,  saying  in  bis  letter: 

“My  dear  chum,  there  is  going  to  be  excitement  hoio. 
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ami  1  am  sure  before  long,  for  there  is  an  industrial  war  I 
threatened,  for  a  chap  named  Preston,  who  pretends  to  be 
a  capitalist,  lias  got  hold  of  things  here,  and  threatens  to 
conduct  an  arbitrary  speculation  which  will  affect  the 
poor  people  badly.  1  know  that  you  will  be  interested, 
and  though  l  had  expected  to  leave  here  before  this,  and 
though  the  matter  does  not  vitally  affect  me,  I  am  going 
to  remain  and  see  what  turns  up.  It  has  aroused  what 
little  spirit  that  1  am  possessed  of,  and  I  want  you  to 
help  me  if  I  decide  to  take  any  part  in  it.’’ 

Fred  knew  the  temperament  of  his  chum  well  enough 
to  be  sure  that  this  kind  of  a  hint  would  appeal  to  him, 
and  that  he  might  expect  him  at  once,  and  that  Terry 
would  be  no  less  interested  than  he  was. 

But  Fred  now  busied  himself  making  quiet  inquiries 
in  the  town  as  to  the  situation.  He  discovered  that  there 
was  an  uneasy  feeling  among  the  people,  who  had  been 
complaining  that  the  necessaries  of  life  had  taken  a  sud¬ 
den  jump  in  price. 

The  butchers  asked  fabulous  prices  for  their  meats  now, 
and  the  poor  people  were  having  all  that  they  could  do  to 
pay  their  bills.  What  was  more,  all  the  necessaries  of  life 
seemed  to  have  taken  a  jump,  and  the  wages  had  really 
been  decreased. 


Of  course,  F red  knew  that  this  was  a  complaint  that  ex¬ 
tended  all  over  the  country,  but  nowhere  that  he  knew  of 
so  badlv  as  in  Montrose. 

J 

He  learned  enough  to  become  convinced  that  there  was 
a  local  cause  for  the  condition,  and  he  saw  that  the  fine 
hand  of  Preston  was  in  it. 

Fred  talked  with  the  retailers,  and  they  declared  that 
they  were  not  to  blame.  One  of  them  said : 

“Sir,  I  have  been  in  the  provision  business  for  twenty 
years,  and  I  claim  to  be  an  honest  man,  and  would  cer¬ 
tainly  not  take  advantage  of  the  poor  people  to  extort 
prices  from  them.  But  1  have  to  pay  two-thirds  more  for 
my  meats  and  groceries  now  than  ever  before*  and  conse¬ 
quently  have  to  get  a  higher  price  to  make  a  profit.  At 
that  my  profit  is  small.  I  am  making  no  money  at  all. 
Only  this  morning  a  poor  woman  came  in  here  with  only 
twenty-five  cents  in  her  purse.  She  wanted  some  steak, 
and  flour,  and  sugar.  I  told  her  that  the  twenty-five  cents 
would  pay  only  for  half  a  pound  of  the  meat  that  once 
would  have  paid  for  over  a  pound.  The  poor  wo¬ 
man  wept,  because  she  said  that  her  husband  was  ill,  and 
that  he  would  starve  and  die  if  she  did  not  give  him  nour¬ 
ishing  food.  I  at  once  sold  her  the  meat  at  the  old  price, 
though  I  lost  money  on  it,  and  gave  her  the  flour.  I  can¬ 
not  afford  to  do  that  sort  of  thing  right  along.  I  know 
t lmt  the  people  thing  it  it  the  fault  of  the  dealers, 
but  that  is  not  so.  Oh,  my!  I  do  not  know  how  it  will 
end,  but  I  fear  that  there  will  be  lob*  of  trouble.” 


Fred  heard  the  same  story  from  other  dealers,  and  that 
satisfied  him  that  it  was  not  their  fault. 

In  fact,  he  was  assured  that  it  was  the  fault  of  the  arch¬ 
conspirator  and  money-grabber  who  styled  hmself  a  cap¬ 
tain  of  finance,  Preston. 

Fred  set  his  lips  tightly. 

“I  "ill  have  a  talk  with  this  man  Preston,”  he  said. 
“There  mus£  be  a  stop  to  this  sort  of  thing.  It  is  traf¬ 
ficking  in  human  souls  and  lives,  for  when  the  screws  are 


put  upon  the  poor  people  it  is  a  crime  of  the  worst  kind, 
as  it  leaves  a  trail  of  suffering  and  death  behind.” 

Fred  went  back  to  the  hotel  and  tried  to  think. 

He  was  completely  horrified  by  the  prospect. 

There  was  not  the  least  doubt  in  his  mind  that  Pre-ton 
had,  as  he  declared  to  him,  gotten  control  of  the  food 
supply  of  Montrose,  and  that  he  could  dictate  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  what  prices  they  should  pay. 

In  the  town  Fred  had  noticed  a  large  building  devoted 
to  the  brewing  of  beer. 

This  brewery  was  immensely  profitable,  and  was  owned 
by  a  man  named  John  Bullen.  Fred  had  heard  about  Bul- 
len,  and  the  reports  were  that  he  waS  a  kind-hearted  man 
and  good  to  the  poor. 

It  was  said  that  he  would  on  fete  days  give  barrels  of 
beer  to  the  public  to  be  drank  on  the  street.  Fred  winced 
when  he  heard  this,  for  he  bad  a  private  opinion  of  the 
purpose  of  the  brewer,  which  was  simply  to  advertise  his 
goods. 

So  Fred  was  distrustful  of  the  real  purpose  of  the  brew¬ 
er. 

But  be  was  a  man  of  wealth  and  influence  in  the  town, 
so  Fred  determined  to  go  and  see  him.  Fred  went  to  his 
office  and  found  him  there  looking  over  accounts. 

He  was  a  prosperous  looking  man  with  a  heavy  neck 
and  stolid  face.  He  looked  at  Fred  in  a  curious  way,  and 
asked  his  business. 

“This  is  my  busy  day,”  he  said.  “I  hope  that  you  will 
not  take  up  my  time  with  anything  that  is  not  of  im¬ 
portance.” 

“I  assure  you  that  what  I  have  to  say  is  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  to  the  people  of  this  town  and  humanity  at 
large.” 

“Well,  well,”  he  exclaimed,  “if  it  is  a  contribution  you 
will  pardon  me,  for  1  am  not  going  to  give  any  money.” 

“It  is  not  your  money  that  I  want,”  said  Fred  quietly. 
^“But  you  are  described  to  me  as  a  man  of  influence  and 
standing  in  this  community.” 

That  flattered  the  brewer,  and  he  leaned  back  in  his 
chair  and  gave  Fred  his  attention.  Fred  saw  the  point 
and  went  on: 

“Mr.  Bullen,  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  have 
risen  to  an  unwarranted  extent  in  Montrose,  and  it  has 
begun  to  affect  the  poor  people  so  badly  that  there  is  no 
doubt  that  there  will  be  suffering  and  loss  of  life  before 
long  unless  some  method  of  relief  is  obtained.  The  causes 
for  this  have  not  yet  been  defined,  but  I  am  here  to  ask 
you  to  lend  your  influence  to  an  effort  to  at  least  remedv 
the  evil  if  possible.  Will  you  consent  to  this  and  give 
your  name  and  efforts  to  the  attempt  to  remedy  the  sad 
condition?  \  ou  have  been  described  to  me  as  a  charitable 
man.” 

Bullen  looked  at  Fred  out  of  small,  pig-like  eves,  and 
for  a  moment  he  did  not  answer.  Then  he  said: 

“This  is  news  to  me,  and  a  surprise.  Who  are  vou? 
Do  you  live  in  Montrose?  Are  you  a  citizen  here?” 

“  I  do  not  live  here,  and  I  have  not  an  interest  hesg,  in 
all  the  world  except  that  of  common  humanity.  Mv  tKme 
is  in  New  T  ork.  But  I  have  become  interested  in  The 
state  of  affairs  here  because  any  man  who  has  a  heart  or 
soul  would  be.  Montrose,  I  am  convinced,  is  in  the  power 
of  a  monopoly  in  The  foodstuffs  which  will  place  the  peo- 
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pY  at  the  mercy  of  that  power.  Something  must  be  done 
10  >top  it." 

'"See  here,"  said  the  brewer,  “it  would  seem  to  me  that 
you  are  meddling  with  that  which  does  not  concern  you.” 

“Perhaps  1  am,”  said  Fred,  with  spirit,  “but  1  shall 
continue  to  meddle,  for  1  believe  it  is  a  worthy  cause.” 

Bullen's  face  hamed  with  anger. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

SYMPATHY  FOR  THE  POOR. 


It  was  very  evident  that  Bullen  the  brewer  was  not  at 
all  in  sympathy  with  Fred’s  ideas.  He  glared  at  him  and 
said : 

“It  is  risky  business  to  play  with*  a  red-hot  poker.  Sup¬ 
pose  there  is  a  rise  in  foodstuffs  here.  It  is  the  case  all 
over  the  country.  Why  should  Montrose  be  exempt?” 

“Because  conditions  are  worse  here  than  elsewhere,  and 
it  is  due  in  the  case  of  this  town  to  the  manipulations  of 
at  least  one  man  of  whom  I  know.  He  has  to  my  knowl¬ 
edge  and  by  his  own  confession  to  me,  gotten  control  of 
the  supply  of  grains  and  meats  that  come  to  Montrose. 
None  of  those  things  can  be  handled  here  without  his 
placing  what  price  upon  them  that  he  pleases.  He  has 
seen  fit  to  make  the  prices  arbitrary  beyond  the  means  of 
the  poor  people,  and  that  is  not  humane  or  just  when  the 
end  to  be  gained  is  simply  that  of  personal  gain.” 

“See  here,  sir,”  said  Bulleh.  “You  are  attacking  the 
common  principles  of  modern  business.  If  you  restrict  a 
man’s  chances  to  speculate  and  make  money  you  destroy 
the  fabric  of  legitimate  business  itself.” 

“You  are  wrong  there,  sir,”  said  Fred,  hotly.  “A  fair 
profit  is  always  permissible  to  any  business  man.  But 
when  he  corners  or  husbands  supplies  to  raise  the  price 
to  a  prohibitive  point  simply  for  his  own  enrichment, 
and  deprives  the  poor  people  of  their  sustenance,  he  com¬ 
mits  a  crime  against  them,  against  Nature.” 

“That  is  an  attack  upon  our  big  business  enterprises 
and  our  brainy  men  of  finance  all  over  the  country.  I 
do  not  care  to  hear  any  more  such  talk,  and  I  believe  that 
if  a  man  can  corner  any  product  and  reap  a  profit  from 
that  enterprise  it  simply  shows  business  acumen,  and  he  is 
entitled  to  credit,  and  what  he  can  get  out  of  it.” 

Bullen  then  arose  and  asked  Fred  to  take  his  departure. 
Fred  was  so  angry  and  disgusted  that  he  said  no  more,  but 
did  so.  But  when  he  was  outside  the  brewer’s  office  he 
looked  back  and  said : 

'  “What  a  pity!  That  man  knows  little  what  he  is  do¬ 
ing.  There  is  sure  to  be  suffering  in  Montrose.” 

Fred  went  out  on  the  street  and  walked  into  the  poor 
quarter  of  the  town.  He  was  interested  to  see  if  there 
were  anv  ease-  of  extreme  poverty  and  destitution  brought 
on  by  the  rise  in  foodstuffs. 

}](■  visited  a  number  of  hovels,  and  saw  that  which 
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!(.  pi-  generous  heart  ache.  He  spent  some  time  in  sup- 

ng  necessaries,  even  at  the  high  prices,  to  some  of  the 

«  *1  •  „ 

*  families. 

red  =aw  that  a  number  of  people  who  were  actually 
ving  were  given  food.  He  felt  heartsick,  and  when  he 


at  last  made  his  way  homeward  he  had  ominous  forebod¬ 
ings. 

To  think  that  all  this  was  done  for  the  sake  of  gain, 
a  sordid  desire  to  accumulate  power  and  money. 

A  mechanic  met  Fred  as  he  was  coming  out  of  his 
home,  where  he  had  just  taken  flour  to  the  family,  and  the 
man  said,  with  tears  in  his  eyes: 

“Mister,  you  are  kind  indeed.  My  little  girl  is  sickly, 
and  she  must  have  nourishment.  I  have  been  unable  to 
get  work  of  late,  and  we  are  out  of  money.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  credit,  for  the  prices  are  so  high  that  if  a  man 
runs  a  bill  at  the  store  he  will  never  be  able  to  pay  it,  for 
it  grows  so  large.” 

Fred  met  a  number  of  cases  like  this. 

But  when  he  got  back  to  the  hotel  he  was  surprised  to 
see  Preston.  The  speculator  had  come  back  from  his  trip 
on  his  steamer  line,  and  he  was  in  high  spirits. 

“Well,  Fearnot,”  he  exclaimed  jubilantly,  “what  do  you 
think  of  the  steamer  line?  Do  you  want  to  buy  stock  in 
it?  I  tell  you  that  I  will  soon  be  shipping  stuff  into  this 
town  at  such  a  low  rate  that  the  railroads  will  be  willing 
to  pay  me  any  price  for  the  line.  You  had  better  get  into 
line  and  make  a  fortune  also.  There  is  all  the  chance  in 
the  world  here.  I  will  take  you  in  as  a  partner,  for  I  need 
just  such  a  smooth-talking  fellow  as  you.  I  want  a  man 
of  education  and  smooth  manners  to  work  for  me.  I  will 
guarantee  that  you  will  make  a  million  here  in  no  time.  I 
have  control  of  the  shipping  business  here  now.  I  have 
purchased  all  the  abattoirs  and  the  grain  elevators,  and 
in  fact,  nothing  can  come  into  this  town  that  does  not 
come  through  my  hands.  I  have  raised  prices  all  along 
the  line,  and  I  am  going  to  raise  them  more  in  a  day  or  so. 
You  can  trust  your  Uncle  Dudley  to  make  money  any¬ 
where.  What  do  you  say?” 

Fred  walked  up  to  Preston  and  looked  him  straight  in 
the  eye. 

“Preston,”  he  said  quietly,  “do  you  want  money  that 
is  tinged  with  the  blood  of  your  fellow-kind?” 

Preston  looked  astounded. 

“Are  you  crazy,  Fearnot?” 

“No,  it  is  you  who  are  money  mad.  Think  what  you 
are  doing,  sir,  by  the  methods  that  you  are  employing. 
You  have  raised  the  prices  beyond  the  power  of  the  poor 
people  to  pay  them.  .The  result  is  that  they  must  go  with¬ 
out  most  of  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life.  That 
means  that  death  and  disease  and  suffering  must  ensue 
that  you  may  make  money.  You  are  rich,  anyway,  and  it 
profits  you  little  to  make  more.  Go  out  into  the  town. 
You  will  see  poverty  and  suffering  on  every  hand.  Is  that 
right?” 

Preston  gasped.  He  stared  at  Fred  as  if  he  thought 
that  he  was  mad. 

“Good  Lord!”  he  exclaimed.  “Of  what  crime  am  I 
guilty?  If  they  cannot  pay  for  my  goods  should  I  give 
them  away?  Is  it  not  legitimate  business  to  sell  at  all  the 
profit  I  can  get?  If  there  was  any  competition  I  would 
have  to  sell  lower.  But  the  fact  that  I  have  cornered 
the  supplies  of  this  place  is  business.  No  one  is  compelled 
to  buy  my  stuff,  nor  am  T  compelled  to  sell  it  any  lower 
than  I  choose.” 

“That  F  all  right,  so  far  as  yon  go  with  reason.  But 
there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  practice  extortion. 
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\\  ages  do  not  allow  the  workman  to  pay  more  for  his  food 
than  the  fair  price.  If  you  persist  in  raising  the  prices 
of  meats  and  Hour  in  this  town  there  will  be  suffering  and 
trouble.  Extortion  is  not  business  or  humanity.  Sell  to 
them  at  a  fair  profit.” 

“1  will  sell  as  I  please,”  said  Preston,  with  arrogance. 
“No  poverty-stricken  set  of  loafers  will  dictate  to  me  what 
price  1  shall  ask  for  my  goods.  If  they  do  not’  like  it  let 
them  go  elsewhere.” 

“What  if  there  was  a  general  exodus  from  the  town?” 

“Oh,  thunder!  You  couldn't  drive  them  away.  You 
are  a  crazy  fool,  Fearnot.  Do  not  think  that  I  am  one.” 

With  that  Preston  walked  away. 

Fred  saw  that  it  was  useless  to  talk  to  him,  for  he  was 

i 

determined  to  carry  out  his  project.  The  result  was  that 
the  next  day  the  dealers  all  were  instructed  to  name  a 
still  higher  price  for  their  products.  Then  there  was 
trouble  in  Montrose,  as  Fred  had  expected. 

The  mutterings  had  been  long  and  loud. 

The  people  gathered  in  large  crowds  on  the  street  corn¬ 
ers.  Women  with  children,  and  men  with  but  a  few 
pennies  in  their  pockets,  were  facing  a  situation  that  was 
appalling.  There  were  no  signs  of  anything  riotous,  but 
resentment  was  plain. 

It  happened  that  Fred  was  walking  along  a  street  when 
he  saw  a  big  brewery  wagon  coming  along  with  a  load 
of  beer  barrels  on  it.  A  little  girl  was  trying  to  get  across 
the  street,  and  the  driver,  who  was  looking  another  way, 
failed  to  see  her,  and  drove  right  down  upon  her  as  she 
slipped  and  fell. 

In  an  instant  the  horses  were  trampling  her. 

There  was  a  wild  outcry  from  the  crowd,  and  people 
ran  from  all  directions.  In  an  instant  the  people,  ready 
tor  a  riot,  were  flocking  to  the  spot.  The  driver  was  fill¬ 
ing  the  air  with  his  oaths,  and  lashing  his  horses  to  make 
them  go  on. 

But  Fred  took  a  flying  leap  into  the  street,  and  catch¬ 
ing  the  horses  by  the  bits  flung  them  back  upon  their 
haunches.  Then  he  caught  the  little  one  from  under  the 
horses’  hoofs. 

The  child  was  badly  hurt,  as  could  be  seen,  and  Fred 
carried  her  in  his  arms  to  the  sidewalk,  where  the  fright¬ 
ened  mother  rushed  to  meet  him.  The  infuriated  crowd 
were  pelting  the  brutal  driver  with  sticks  and  stones. 

The  scene  was  of  the  wildest,  and  it  was  certain  that 
the  people  would^  have  done  the  driver  harm  if  it  had 
not  been  for  a  number  of  police  and  Fred  himself. 

After  he  had  placed  the  little  girl  in  her  mother’s  arms 
lied  inn  back  to  aid  the  police  in  protecting  the  driver. 

The  mob  was  induced  with  difficulty  to  allow  the  police 
to  take  the  driver  to  the  station-house,  where  he  was  lock¬ 
ed  up.  Outside  the  crowd  was  furious,  and  wanted  to  out 
at  him.  & 


It  was  known  that  Bullon  was  in  favor  of  the  rise  in 
prices  of  foodstuffs  in  the  town,  so  that  the  people  felt 
bitter  against  him,  and  ns  the  wagon  was  his  they  hissed 
and  called  his  name  opprobiously. 

in  the  midst  of  the  excitement  along  came  the  brewer’s 
carriage,  and  he  alighted  at  the  police  station  to  go  in  and 
see  about  the  arrest  of  his  driver.  At  sight  of  him  the 
crowd  yelled  and  hooted  fiercely. 

Bullen  was  so  mad  that  he  stopped  and  shook  his  fists 


at  the  crowd.  It  was  a  foolish  thing  for  him  to  do,  for 
the  people  were  stung  to  the  point  of  desperation,  and 
they  yelled  fiercely,  and- made  a  rush  to  get  at  the  rich 
and  arrogant  man. 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  police  got  him  out  of  the 
way  of  the  maddened  crowd. 

He  was  taken  into  the  police  station,  and  there  he  tried 
to  get  bail  for  the  driver.  But  the  local  magistrate  for¬ 
tunately  was  a  humane  man,  and  one  who  did  not  stand 
in  fear  of  wealth. 

He  informed  the  brewer  that  he  could  not  allow'  the 
driver  to  go  until  after  it  had  been  learned  how  serious 
the  little  girl’s  injuries  were. 

Fred  had  entered  the  station-house,  and  was  determin¬ 
ed  to  oppose  the  release  of  the  driver  as  far  as  he  could. 
But  he  wTas  pleased  to  learn  the  decision  of  the  judge. 

Bullen  was  furious,  and  declared  that  t  he  would  make 
trouble  if  his  man  was  not  released.  He  said : 

“It  is  all  nonsense!  The  child  wras  in  the  middle  of 
the  street,  where  it  had  no  right  to  be.  The  driver  is  not 
to  blame  for  that.  The  delay  of  my  team  is  a  serious 
thing  to  me.” 

“Mr.  Bullen,”  said  the  magistrate,  “is  your  team  of 
more  value  than  the  life  of  a  child?  If  so,  then  the  whole 
moral  sense  of  the  world  is  based  on  wrong.  I  shall  hold 
the  driver  until  the  .child’s  injuries  are  known  fully.  If 
she  dies  you  may  he  sure  that  he  will  suffer  the  full  pen¬ 
alty  of  the  law.  He  w'as  unquestionably  at  fault,  for  he 
could  have  pulled  up  his  team,  and  saved  the  child  from 
injury.  But  as  I  was  an  eye-witness  I  know  that  he  drove 
right  on  and  over  the  child.” 

Bullen  was  furious,  and  demanded  that  his  man  he  re¬ 
leased  on  bail.  * 

Finally,  finding  that  he  could  not  gain  his  point,  he 
left  the  station-house  with  an  ugly  threat: 

“There  is  too  much  maudlin  sentiment  about  the  poor 
people  of  this  towm,”  he  said  venomously.  “I  am  sick  of 
it.  I  am  going  to  see  that  my  man  has  justice  if  I  have  to 
carry  it  to  the  highest  courts  of  the  land.” 

“Very  well,  Mr.  Bullen,”  said  the  magistrate.  “You 
can  try  that.  There  is  one  thing  certain,  and  that  is  that 
the  injured  child  will  get  all  the  justice  that  my  power 
and  court  will  permit.” 

/Bullen  w'ent  out  to  his  carriage  and  drove  away  amid 
the  jeers  of  the  enraged  people.  Fred  was  aghast  at  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Montrose.  He  saw  that  there  was  sure 
to  be  trouble  before  long. 

The  next  day  Fred  received  a  telegram  from  Terry  in 
Chicago  w'hich  gave  him  pleasure: 


/It  i  VI 


to-night.” 

“Splendid!”  said  Fred,  drawing  a  deep  breath.  “It  will 
be  fine  to  have  my  old  friend  with  me.  There  is  evident¬ 
ly  going  to  he  work  to  do  here  in  this  town,  and  T  am 
going  to  do  it.  There  will  he  suffering,  and  only  a  strong 
hand  will  help  out  these  poor  people.” 

Fred  went  out  to  walk  after  breakfast,  aud  he  strolled 
to  the  levee.  Tie  saw  that  the  steamer  Western  Queen 
had  tu  d  up  to  the  hank  once  more.  She  had  a  cargo 
which  stevedores  were  unloading,  and  Fred  was  curious  to 
know  what  it  consisted  of. 


He  made  inquiry  of  the  men.  and  learned  that  it  wus 
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>'ugar  and  llour  and  wheat.  Also  there  was  a  shipment  of 

meat. 

“Weil,"  said  Fred  to  the  landing  master,  ‘’that  will  be 
appreciated  in  this  town.  It  ought  to  lower  prices.” 

"What!”  exclaimed  the  landing  master,  giving  Fred  a 
shrewd  glance.  "1  guess  that  you  are  not  onto  the  ways 
of  the  man  who  owns  this  boat.  There  will  be  more  apt 
to  be  higher  prices."’ 

"Can  you  explain  to  me  why  that  should  be?” 

The  landing  master  looked  around  carefully  before 
making  reply : 

"Boss,  I  am  a  poor  man  myself,  and  I  feel  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  here.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  Preston  is  counting  on 
getting  fabulous  prices  for  the  stuff  that  he  has  on  board, 
lie  has  bought  part  interest  in  a  new  steamer,  and  is 
going  to  put  her  on  with  the  Queen  to  bring  stuff  here 
and  control  the  foodstuffs  of  this  place,  and  not  only  this 
town,  but  all  other  places  within  fifty  miles  of  here.” 

Fred  was  silent  a  moment,  but  at  last  he  said: 

“What  are  the  people  going  to  do  about  it?” 

The  man  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“That  is  a  question.  I  cannot  see  that  they  can  do  any¬ 
thing.  They  have  no  organization,  and  if  they  tried  to 
commit  any  lawless  act  there  would  be  troops  here  in  a 
few  hours.  Oh,  I  tell  you,  that  is  an  example  of  the  way 
a  rich  man  can  use  his  power  if  he  chooses.” 

But  Fred  shook  his  head. 

“It  is  very  ill-advised,”  he  said.  “The  people  rule  this 
country  in  spite  of  all  that  the  capitalists  and  speculators 
can  say.  If  they  should  take  a  notion  that  they  wanted  to 
take  affairs  in  their  own  hands  there  would  be  trouble.” 

“I  am  sorry,”  said  the  landing  master.  “I  am  an  em¬ 
ployee,  and  1  have  no  right  to  say  or  do  anything.” 

Fred  sat  down  upon  a  packing-ease  and  watched  the 
landing  of  the  cargo.  He  saw  that  the  stuff  was  billed 
to  the  Montrose  Transportation  Company,  which  was  the 
steamer  line  as  named  by  Preston. 

While  Fred  sat  there  along  came  the  very  object  of 
whom  he  was  at  that  moment  thinking. 

Fred  gave  a  start  and  nodded  as  Preston  came  along 
blithely  and  called  out  to  him : 

“Hello,  Fearnot!  You  look  serious  this  morning.” 

“Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Preston,  there  is  reason 
to  be  serious.  I  am  thinking  that  some  of  this  stuff  ought 
to  be  placed  at  low  prices  among  the  poor  people  of  this 
town  at  once.” 

Preston’s  face  darkened. 

“You  make  me  sick!  What  use  is  mistaken  philan¬ 
thropy,  anyway?  What  if  I  was  to  turn  over  all  the  stuff 
to  them  and  charge  them  nothing.  They  would  not  even 
thank  me.  They  would  turn  around  and  do  me  a  dirty 
trick  the  very  next  moment.  You  cannot  fool  me.” 

“But  do  you  think  that  it  will  be  very  safe  for  you  in 
this  place  if  you  continue  to  corner  the  foodstuffs  here 
and  force  the  people  to  pay  five  times  as  much  for  it  as  it 
is  worth?” 

Pre-ton  snapped  his  fingers. 

“I  will  not  be  here  by  that  time,”  he  sneered.  “Can’t 
you  see  the  way  to  do  business?  Do  you  think  that  \  am 
here  to  carry  on  this  kind  of  a  business  forever?  Well, 
vou  must  be  crazy.  I  will  buy  a  couple  more  boats,  and 
then  capitalize  the  company,  showing  the  immense  amount 


of  profit,  and  sell  the  stock  at  a  figure  that  will  be  beyond 
conception.  1  will  not  have  a  dollar  interest  in  this  busi¬ 
ness  in  less  than  two  months.” 

Fred  believed  this  prediction  of  the  fellow,  for  he  knew 
him  as  a  promoter  of  fake  enterprises  and  wrecker  of 
staple  investments.  He  would  sacrifice  all  principles  to 
gain  at  any  time. 

“So  you  are  really  going  to  persist  in  this  game  to 
starve  the  poor  of  this  place,  Preston?” 

“Shucks!  I  am  only  making  a  decent  speculation.  It 
is  all  a  gamble  nowadays,  anyway.  If  you  had  not  been  a 
fool  you  would  have  got  into  it  yourself  with  me  when  I 
offered  you  the  chance.” 

“No,  thank  you,  Preston.  I  would  not  connect  myself 
with  your  enterprise  for  all  the  money  in  the  country.  I 
admire  business  enterprise,  but  no  such  thing  as  grind¬ 
ing  the  faces  of  the  poor.” 

Preston  whistled  in  an  offensive  way,  and  walked  off. 

Fred  arose  and  walked  back  to  the  center  of  the  town. 
On  the  way  he  called  at  several  homes  where  the  gaunt 
phantom  of  poverty  was  strongly  intrenched,  and  allevi¬ 
ated  the  distress  as  well  as  he  could. 

Fred  had  already  spent  much  money  in  this  way.  But 
he  knew  that  it  was  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 

On  the  street  corners  were  knots  of  heavy-eyed  men 
with  haggard  faces  and  sullen  manners.  There  was  an 
ominous  feeling  in  the  air.  Fred  knew  that  the  horrors 
of  an  uprising  was  imminent. 

At  another  corner  he  found  that  a  large  number  of  men 
had  gathered,  and  one  of  their  number  who  was  an  orator 
was  haranguing  them  to  the  effect  that  they  must  rise  up 
and  take  possession  of  the  foodstuff  that  was  held  in 
storage  and  pay  their  own  price  for  it. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

\ 

fred’s  great  plan. 

Fred  saw  the  danger  of  mob  law  becoming  supreme,  and 
knew  that  it  was  most  necessary  to  hold  that  off. 

So  he  listened  a  while  to  the  ravings  of  the  excited 
orator,  and  then  he  arose  and  asked  the  crowd  to  listen 
to  him. 

Fred  went  on  to  inform  the  men  that  it  would  he  the 
worst  thing  for  them  that  could  happen  if  they  should 
try  to  carry  out  any  such  extreme  measure.  He  told 
them  that  they  must  conform  to  the  law  and  wait  for 
another  way  to  bring  the  monopolist  to  terms. 

“Friend,”  shouted  the  orator,  “you  are  wrong!  What 
is  to  save  the  lives  of  our  dear  ones  while  this  waiting  is 
going  on?  Our  families  are  to  starve  while  the  slow  pro¬ 
cess  is  carried  out  just  because  it  breaks  an  unjust  law 
that  protects  the  legalized  thief  who  robs  us  in  his  own 
way.  We  are  none  of  us  men  who  care  to  defy  just  laws, 
hut  we  must  survive,  and  the  cries  of  our  families  are 
rending  our  hearts.” 

Fred  knew  that  this  was  true  enough,  but  he  continued 
to  argue  against  mob  rule  and  violence.  He  went  on: 

“Nothing  was  ever  gained  by  taking  violent  measures. 
You  might  win  for  a  time,  but  there  will  he  disorganiza- 
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tion,  ami  the  law  would  cease  to  be  supreme.  Without 
law  we  could  not  exist.  1  hope  that  there  will  soon  be  a 
way  to  end  this  monopoly,  and  1  am  going  to  try  individu¬ 
ally  to  end  it." 

Fred  had  suddenly  struck  upon  a  plan. 

Of  course  he  did  not  impart  it  to  the  crowd,  but  after 
he  hud  managed  to  disperse  the  crowd  peacefully,  he  walk¬ 
ed  on,  sayiifg  to  himself: 

“Fred  Fearnot,  there  is  a  way  that  you  could  give  a 
helping  hand  to  the  poor  of  this  place.  In  all  places, 
there  is  safety  without  competition.  Preston  lias  bought 
up  thousands  of  dollars’  worth  of  foodstuffs,  and  is  hold¬ 
ing  them  for  fabulous  prices.  He  has  got  control  of  most 
of  the  avenues  of  acquisition  of  such  stuff.  But  there  is  a 
chance  for  anyone  to  start  in  competition  with  him,  al¬ 
though  it  might  involve  much  expenditure  of  capital.” 

Fred  thought  it  all  out. 

He  at  once  began  to  figure  out  the  whole  matter.  He 
was  serious,  and  if  he  could  see  the  way  to  accomplish  it 
he  was  determined  to  undertake  the  biggest  philanthropic 
enterprise  of  his  life. 

Fred  knew  his  own  credit  in  Wall  street,  and  he  saw 
that  it  would  not  be  hard  for  him  to  use  it  in  Chicago  to 
buy  mighty  shipments  of  meat  and  other  foodstuff.  He 
was,  however,  at  a  loss  how  to  ship  it. 

He  knew  that  Preston  had  tlie  railroad  bound  by  an 
iron-clad  agreement  not  to  accept  shipments  from  another 
man  in  that  line.  In  fact,  Preston  had  got  hold  of  the 
majority  of  the  stock  in  that  branch  line  of  road,  so  that 
he  could  enforce  his  demand. 

To  attempt  the  shipment  of  beef  or  provisions  of  any 
kind  from  any  part  of  the  country  would  be  impossible 
over  that  railroad. 

But  an  idea  had  occurred  to  Fred. 

He  knew  that  Davenport  or  Bock  Island  up  the  river 
would  be  good  shipping  ports  for  stuff  from  Chicago. 

He  needed  help,  and  thought  of  Terry. 

“'Let  me  see,”  he  figured.  “I  might  stay  here  and 
watch  the  situation.  Let  Preston  go  on  with  his  hoarding 
up  of  supplies.  I  can  send  Terry  to  Chicago  and  give  him 
credit  endorsed  by  the  biggest  bank  in  Wall  street,  and  he 
can  buy  large  quantities  of  stuff.  It  can  be  secretly  ship¬ 
ped  to  Rock  Island,  and  then  placed  aboard  a  steamer 
and  brought  down  here  to  Montrose.  The  moment  the 
steamer  lands  here,  notices  can  be  sent  out  that  foodstuffs 
are  on  sale  at  the  landing  at  cost  prices.  I  guess  that 
there  will  be  a  lot  of  dead  stock  on  Preston’s  hands,  and 
he  will  either  lose  a  million  or  sell  at  a  reasonable  figure. 
It  would  break  up  the  corner  that  he  has  secured  here. 
By  jingo!  It  would  be  gratifying  if  it  could  \e  done.” 

The  more  Fred  thought  of  it  the  more  convinced  he  was 
f hat  it  was  the  right  plan  to  beat  the  schemer  and  bring 
relief  to  Montrose. 

Fred  knew  that  it  would  be  easy  to  charter  a  line  of 
steamers  at  Bock  Island.  There  would  be  no  trouble  with 
shipping  over  the  big  trunk  line  from  Chicago  to  Bock 
Island,  for  Preston  had  none  of  that  stock,  and  no  influ¬ 
ence  with  the  directors  of  that  railroad. 

Tn  fact,  Fred  knew  the  directors  of  that  road,  and  be¬ 
lieved  that  he  could  exact  an  agreement  with  them  to  ship 
all  the  meat  and  other  foodstuffs  that,  he  would  need. 


GENEROUS  HAND. 

Fred  knew  well  enough  what  it  meant,  lie  realized 
that  if  lie  failed  in  the  enterprise  he  would  sacrifice  about 
all  his  private  fortune  and  go  almost  a  million  in  debt. 

But  if  lie  could  bring  the  stuff  to  Montrose  and  get  it 
on  the  market  he  would  be  surely  able  to  dispose  of  it  at 
a  sum  that  would  make  him  whole,  and  that  was  all  that 
he  wanted,  for  it  was  not  a  speculation  with  him. 

Wjiile  Fred  was  thinking  it  over  for  the  hundredth 
time  he  suddenly  heard  a  chuckle,  and  he  started  to  see  a 
man  standing  right  at  his  elbow. 

Fred  gave  a  smothered  cry. 

“Bayou  Bill!”  he  exclaimed  eagerly.  “Well,  I  am  glad 
to  see  you.” 

“Yer  kin  bet  that  it  is  mutual,  hoy,”  said  the  sheriff. 
“I  have  thought  of  that  little  scrap  on  ther  Queen  many 
times.  How  is  things?  You  look  kinder  peaked  about 
something.” 

“Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Bill,”  laughed  Fred,  “  f 
am  in  trouble  over  other  people’s  troubles.” 

“Great  Molly  horns!  I  have  all  that  I  can  do  to  look 
out  for  my  own  troubles.  But  I  kin  see  that  you  are 
built  just  that  way  that  you  would  give  up  your  own  to 
save  others.” 

Fred  then  told  the  man  the  whole  story. 

Bayou  Bill  listened  with  dark  face. 

“I  have  heard  about  the  ornery  trick  that  has  brought 
the  people  in  this  town  down  to  poverty,  kid.  Now  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  if  there  was  a  little  shooting  done 
it  might  clear  the  air.” 

“Oh,  that  won’t  do,  Bayou,”  said  Fred  hastily.  “There 
is  a  better  way.  We  do  not  want  to  shed  blood  unless  it 
is  necessary.” 

With  that  Fred  told  him  of  his  plan  to  bring  supplies 
from  Chicago  by  way  of  a  specially  chartered  line  of 
steamers.  Bill  was  so  interested  that  he  let  his  pipe  drop 
from  his  mouth. 

“Great  coyotes!”  he  gasped.  “That  would  be  elegant. 
But  it  would  take  a  million  or  more  to  do  it.  Have  you 
that  much  money  to  risk?” 

“I  do  not  intend  to  use  a  million  of  my  money  to  do 
it.  I  am  going  to  buy  on  credit,  and  T  will  get  the  en¬ 
dorsement  of  Wall  street  banks  to  meet  the  notes.  If  I 
succeed  and  the  stuff  is  sold  at  cost,  I  will  get  whole,  hut 
if  it  is  a  loss  then  I  am  ruined  financially  for  life.” 

The  sheriff  sat  down  upon  a  pile  of  lumber  by  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  street.  He  looked  at  Fred  a  moment  quizzical¬ 
ly.  Then  he  said : 

“You  air  the  brainiest  and  best  kid  that  I  ever  met. 
You  have  the  stuff  in  you.  Go  right  ahead  and  you  will 
win.  I  will  endorse  any  paper  that  you  may  wish  me  to, 
and  T  always  pays  my  dues.” 

Fred  smiled,  but  lie  knew  that  the  rough  fellow  meant 
every  word  that  he  said,  and  that  as  far  as  he  was  able  be 
would  pay.  But  Fred  said  : 

“That  is  greatly  appreciated,  but  it  will  be  only  neces¬ 
sary  for  you  to  act  in  spirit.  I  shall  secure  all  the  money 
I  want  easy  enough.” 

Then  an  idea  occurred  to  Fred. 

He  asked  Bavou  Bill  if  he  would  take  charge  of  the  dis¬ 
bursement.  of  tlie  foodstuff  as  soon  as  it  got  to  Montrose. 

“Tt  will  require  nerve  and  resource,  Bill,"  <aid  Fivd. 
“When  Preston  hears  that  I  have  done  this  thing  he  will 
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i  \\  every  ^va)  to  spoil  the  cargo.  The  steamer  will  have 
i  1  he  defended  against  any  attempt  to  blow  her  up  or  to 
^ 1  her  on  lire.  There  will  be  attempts  made,  no  doubt.’’ 

Bayou  Bill's  eyes  shone  like  diamonds. 

He  tapped  his  revolver  butt  and  said : 

“Kid,  you  kin  trust  Bill  for  that.  Of  course  there  is 
a  Icetle  matter  that  1  must  settle  before  I  kin  take  many 
chances,  for  that  affair  on  the  Queen  has  made  me  a  few 
enemies  who  are  trving  to  down  me.” 

v  o 


Fred  was  interested  at  once. 

“How  is  that.  Bill?” 

“You  remember  that  I  put  a  few  of  the  renegades  over 
the  rail  in  that  fight,  into  the  river.  They  are  there  now, 
and  it  was  ail  fair  enough  in  a  square  fight.  But  they 
had  friends  who  want  to  get  vengeance  for  their  doing 
up,  and  they  have  been  on  my  track  since.  I  am  waiting 
to  git  a  line  on  any  of  them,  and  then  you  will  see  that 
Bill  will  clear  the  sheet.” 

Fred  was  deeply  astounded.  He  knew  well  that  Bill 
had  shot  at  least  three  of  the  robbers  on  the  steamer,  and 
that  their  bodies  went  overboard.  That  their  friends 
should  now  try  to  get  revenge  was  only  natural  in  that 
wild  and  lawless  part. 

And  at  that  very  moment,  while  Fred  and  the  sheriff 
were  talking,  there  was  a  distant  report,  and  a  bullet 
made  a  spattering  on  the  boards  right  beside  Bill. 

In  an  instant  the  sheriff  was  on  his  feet  and  swung 
around. 

Both  he  and  Fred  saw  a  figure  swing  from  a  tree  a 
couple  of  hundred  yards  down  the  levee.  With  incredible 
swiftness  Bayou  Bill  fired.  & 

There  was  a  wild  scream,  and  the  would-be  murderer 
dropped  in  his  tracks.  The  shot  had  been  true. 

“It  was  my  life  or  his,”  said  Bill  coolly.  "Let  his 
carcass  stay  there.'  I  guess  that  it  will  be  a  warning  to 
others.” 


But  as  the  words  left  the  lips  of  the  sheriff  there  was 
another  report,  and  a  bullet  struck  Bill  in  the  arm,  caus¬ 
ing  a  slight  wound. 

Swift  as  lightning  he  wheeled,  and  fired  at  the  distant 
corner  of  a  house.  There  was  a  wild  yell,  and  a  man 
pitched  out  into  view,  and  fell  in  the  street.  He  had 
leaned  too  far  out  from  the  position  behind  the  building, 
and  Bayou  Bill  had  seen  him  just  in  time  to  spot  him. 

Two  of  his  enemies  had  cashed  in,  and  the  sheriff  was 
looking  around  for  more.  He  was  rigid  and  cool,  and  his 
revolver  was  ready.  There  was  not  the  least  indication  of 
fear  in  his  appearance. 

Fred  was  of  course  startled,  but  he  was  not  in  the  least 
afraid. 


Of  course,  there  was  risk  in  remaining  there,  but  he  did 
not  make  an  effort  to  move  away. 

Bayou  Bill  looked  around,  and  seeing  him  said: 

“  Kid,  this  is  no  affair  of  yours.  Maybe  you  had  better 
i/w  under  cover,  for  they  might  pink  you.” 

“Not  a  bit  of  it,  Bill,”  said  Fred,  coolly.  “I  am  not 
afraid  of  that.  They  arc  cowards  to  open  fire  on  you  from 
concealment,  and  I  am  glad  that  you  gof  them.” 

“You  K-t,  my  young  friend!  1  got  them,  but  they  al- 
mo-t  "ot  me.  They  were  duraed  poor  shooters,  or  they 
would  have  laid  me  out,  for  they  had  all  the  chance  in 
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This  was  true  enough. 

But  it  became  apparent  that  the  foes  of  the  sheriii 
were  not  going  to  make  further  attack.  Bayou  Bill  put 
up  his  gun  and  said: 

“I  feel  that  I  would  like  a  drink.  Come  over  to  the 
hotel  and  have  a  bit  of  whisky  with  me.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Fred.  “I  do  not  drink  whisky,  nor 
any  kind  of  liquor.  I  will  go  with  you,  however,  for  I 
want  to  talk  with  you  further.” 

Bill  was  astonished,  and  he  looked  at  Fred. 

“What  is  that?  You  do  not  take  whisky?” 

“Never!” 

“Thet  is  queer!  I  didn’t  know  that  there  was  a  man 
in  the  country  of  your  grit  that  would  refuse  a  nip  of  old 
rye.  I  guess  thet  ye  are  giving  me  a  josh.” 

Fred  assured  him  that  this  was  not  so,  and  he  said: 

“Waal,  every  man  to  his  taste.  I  will  not  drink  unless 
you  do.  Now,  I  guess  that  the  quarrel  is  settled,  and 
there  will  he  no  trouble  for  me  to  take  that  job  you  spoke 
of.”- 

“All  right,  Bill;  but  first  let  us  see  if  one  of  those 
chaps  you  junked  is  not  our  man  Hayes.” 

“Oh,  thunder!  You  need  not  think  that.  They  are 
only  heelers  of  his,  for  Hayes  would  never  try  that  gafne 
on  me.  He  would  come  right  out  and  show  his  color. 
Bad  as  I  hate  him,  he  would  never  shoot  from  cover. 
Then,  he  may  have  been  recaptured  by  this  time.” 

Fred  had  learned  that  Hayes  had  escaped  from  the 
jail  after  his  arrest,  and  he  was  at  first  of  the  impression 
that  he  was  perhaps  one  of  the  hidden  marksmen. 

But  Bayou  Bill  finally  agreed  to  examine  the  dead 
men,  and  they  went  over  and  took  a  look  at  them.  It  was 
seen  that  they  were  strangers  and  of  the  bad  man  type. 

The  shooting  had  been  witnessed  by  quite  a  number  of 
citizens  who  were  in  the  vicinity,  but  none  of  them  ven¬ 
tured  to  come  forward.  They  knew  that  the  unwritten 
law  of  the  West  forbade  interference  in  a  shooting  affair. 

Investigation  afterwards  might  be  all  right,  but  at  the 
time  it  was  bad  policy,  to  meddle. 

Bill,  however,  said  now: 

“I  guess  that  it  will  be  well  for  me  to  report  this  mat¬ 
ter  to  the  chief  of  police,  Fearnot.  He  will  understand 
that  I  acted  in  self-defence,  and  you  can  swear  to  it. 
There  are  others  around  here  who  can  do  *the  same.” 

“That  is  right,  Bill.  Let  us  speak  to  them.” 

With  that  Fred  called  to  a  number  of  the  spectators  of 
the  affray,  and  they  came  over  readily,  and  a  number  of 
them  agreed  to  testify  that  Bill  had  been  shot  at,  and 
that  he  had  simply  defended  himself. 

So  they  went  over  to  the  police  headquarters  and  re¬ 
ported. 

The  chief,  who  knew  Bayou  Bill,  heard  the  story  and 
the  testimony,  and  accepted  it  without  question,  lie 
gave  orders  that  the  dead  wagon  should  be  sent  over  to 
pick  up  the  bodies  of  the  villains. 

Then  Fred  and  Bayou  Bill  left  the  station-house  and 
went  to  the  hotel.  There  they  were  in  conference  for  a 
long  time. 

Finally  Bill  look  his  leave,  saying: 

“You  know  where  to  6 ml  me,  Fearnot;,  when  you  want 
me.  1  w  ill  be  right  on  deck,  and  you  can  bet  that  thev 
will  fool  with  the  cargo  at  their  peril.” 
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Biter  Bill  had  gone  Fred  wired  Terry  in  Chicago  to 
\.ui  for  letters,  for  he  wanted  Terry  to  do  the  buying 
there.  He  asked  him  to  wait  for  the  letter,  for  he  knew 
that  he  must  have  representatives  in  Chicago. 

So  Fred  wrote  Terry  implicit  directions  that  night  and 
mailed  them.  Of  course,  when  Terry  got  Fred's  wire  he 
did  not  take  the  night  train,  as  he  had  intended  to. 

lie  waited  for  the  letters  that  would  explain  all. 

It  was  certain  that  he  got  them  all  right,  for  he  wired 
Fred  back  a  day  later  to  this  effect: 

“My  dear  Fred. — I  will  fulfill  your  directions  to  the 
letter.  I  have  already  seen  bankers  here,  and  also  the 
heads  of  the  big  packing-houses,  and  they  will  send  you  all 
the  foodstuff  that  you  want  on  your  paper,  as  secured  by 
the  Wall  street  banks  named.  I  have  wired  New  York  to 
have  the  orders  verified,  and  the  next  step  will  be  to  make 
the  shipment.  I  will  ship  several  tons  of  meat  and  other 
supplies  to  Rock  Island,  there  to  be  transhipped  to  Mont¬ 
rose  by  steamer  at  your  order.  Will  write  details  later.” 

Fred  was  thrilled,  ior  he  saw  that  Terry  had  carried-  out 
his  orders  to  the  limit. 

Everything  was  working  out  as  he  had  hoped,  and  it 
would  only  now  remain  for  him  to  slip  up  to  Rock  Island 
or  some  other  river  port  and  charter  a  steamer.  • 

But  Fred  even  found  that  this  was  not  necessary,  for  he 
found  a  boat  at  Keokuk  a  few  miles  up  the  river  that  he 
could  employ.  He  made  terms  with  the  captain,  and  the 
boat  was  to  be  sent  to  Rock  Island  to  wait  for' the  ship¬ 
ment. 

All  was  ready  now  for  the  big  strike. 

Fred  sent  Bayou  Bill  on  board  the  steamer  to  take 
charge,  and  then  he  prepared  to  get  out  bills  advertising 
the  sale  of  foodstuffs  at  cost  prices  when  the  steamer 
should  arrive. 

Of  course,  Fred  knew  that  it  would  take  several  days 
to  get  the  shipments  through  to  Rock  Island,  so  he  had 
time  on  his  hands. 

lie  employed  this  time  by  going  around  among  the 
poor  people  of  the  town  trying  to  alleviate  the  suffering. 
There  were  many  cases  of  it,  for  the  people  could  simply 
not  pay  the  prices  of  supplies  as  dictated  by  the  trust  or¬ 
ganized  by  Preston. 

Meanwhile,  Preston  was  strutting  around  the  hotel  with 
a  prosperous  air,  and  making  plans  to  issue  new  capital 
stock  of  the  Transportation  and  Supply  Company.  Ilis 
game  to  float  the  stock  and  corner  the  food  supply  seem¬ 
ed  to  he  working  to  perfection.  • 

He  had  not  as  yet  any  inkling  of  the  purpose  of  Fear- 
noi  to  break  his  combine  and  crush  out  his  monopoly. 

I  red  kept  very  low,  and  said  not  a  word  to  anybody. 
But  he  was  ready. 


CHAPTER  Y. 


THE  DARK  PURSUER. 


The  prices  went  soaring  for  foodstuffs  in  the  little 
town  of  Montrose,  and  the  people  groaned  over  it.  The 
cry  of  high  prices  wag  all  over  the  country,  but  it  was 
tnore  severe  in  Montrose,  for  it  was  a  town  that  was  cuf 
of!  from  the  country  at  large. 


The  combine  bad  a  better  chance  to  exact  toll  from 
1  the  overtaxed  people.  There  was  absolutely  no  way  oi 
getting  foodstuffs  except  through  the  combine  that  Pres¬ 
ton  had  organized. 

Some  of  the  better  class  of  citizens  tried  to  appeal  to 
the  courts,  but  it  was  found  that  there  was  absolutely  no 
law  that  would  deal  with  the  grinding  game  of  the  mon¬ 
opolists. 

By  law  Preston  had  the  right  to  charge  absolutely  any 
price  that  he  chose  for  his  stuff. 

Some  of  the  people  could  not  make  money  enough  to 
pay  for  their  supplies,  and  ran  in  debt.  There  was  every 
indication  of  a  famine  in  the  little  town.  Moreover,  it 
affected  a  large  area  around  Montrose  that  depended  upon 
the  Montrose  markets. 

But  the  River  Belle,  which  was  the  name  of  the  steam¬ 
er  chartered  by  Fearnot,  was  already  on  its  way  to  Rock 
Island  to  take  on  board  the  million  dollars5  worth  of  sup¬ 
plies  that  Fred  had  bought  in  Chicago.  Bayou  Bill  was  in 
charge  of  the  cargo,  and  it  went  without  saying  that  it 
would  be  defended  to  the  last  extremity. 

Fred  had  taken  every  precaution  to  keep  the  shipment 
secret.  x 

But  he  knew  that  Preston  had  representatives  in  Chi¬ 
cago  who  would  be  sure  sooner  or  later  to  learn  of  the 
shipment.  Then  there  would  he  trouble. 

Fred  knew  Preston  well  enough  to  be  sure  that  lie 
would  never  allow  the  River  Belle  to  get  through  if  it 
was  possible  to  stop  her. 

Fred  waited  in  suspense  for  some  news  from  Rock 
Island  that  the  supplies  had  reached  there  safely.  While 
he  was  waiting  he  watched  the  work  of  the  Preston  men 
while  they  stored  meat  and  flour  in-  their  great  elevators 
and  refrigerators. 

Preston  had  apparently  the  situation  right  in  hand. 

As  he  had  boasted,  the  people  were  right  in  his  power. 

“Pay  him  the  price  or  starve,55  was  his  reply  to  some 
who  appealed  to  him  to  reduce  prices. 

He  added  in  extenuation : 

“High  prices  exist  all  over  the  country.  You  are  pay¬ 
ing  no  more  than  anywhere- else.  It  is  a  fair  game.” 

Fred  met  him  on  the  street,  and  Preston  came  up  to 
him  with  a  bland  smile  and  said : 

“Well,  how  goes  it,  Fearnot?  Are  you  doing  any  busi¬ 
ness?”' 


“Yes,  quite  a  large  business,”  said  Fred  coolly.  “I  am 
trying  to  save  lives,  and  you  are  trying  to  blot  them  out 
of  existence.55 

Preston  flushed  angrily. 

“See  here,  Fearnot,  that  is  an  insult.  It  is  a  perfectly 
sincere  and  honorable  business  transaction  that  I  am  in. 


and  I  do  not  care  to  hear  any  such  inference  to  the  con¬ 
trary  from  you.  It  is  not  likely  that  I  am  going  to  give 
my  substance  away  to  a  parcel  of  worthless  bums  who 
would  let  you  feed  them  in  idleness  all  their  lives  if  you 
would  do  so.  1  have  a  right  to  use  my  capital  in  a  legiti¬ 
mate  way,  and  that  is  just  what  I  am  doing.  I  bought 
foodstuffs  for  a  rise,  and  they  have  risen  in  price.  Now, 
why  am  T  a  robber,  or  a  criminal,  for  trying  to  make  a 
few  dollars?  Can  you  tell  me?” 

1' red  looked  af  the  money  fiend  a  moment. 

^  es,  I  can  tell  you,  Preston.  You  know  that  the  poor 
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}\o;Xe  of  this  country  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  prices 
‘  :al  .vou  li  is  necessary  for  them  to  have  the  food 

to  live  and  to  keep  their  families  alive.  It  is  a  crime  to 
>pt\uiate  in  the  foodstuffs  of  the  country  when  you  raise 
tlie  price  to  a  point  that  is  not  warranted,  and  that  forces 
::ie  poor  people  to  limit  their  supply.  Hunger  and  suf¬ 
fering  and  sickness  and  death  are  the  result  that  you  may 
maae  a  few  millions.  You  are  trafficking  in  that  which 
.-.lould  be  above  any  such  thing  as  the  juggling  of  specula¬ 
tion.  There  are  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  why  I  regard 
you  as  a  criminal.” 

Preston  was  very  red  in  the  face. 

“Oh,  shucks!"  he  exclaimed  hotly.  “You  make  me 
sk  k  with  your  silly  preaching.  If  »you  had  the  chance 
you  would  do  the  same  thing.” 

Fred  wanted  to  tell  the  fellow  that  he  had  the  object  in 
view,  but  that  his  enterprise  would  remove  the  false 
profit  that  he  was  making.  But  he  knew  that  it  was  bet¬ 
ter  not  to  say  anything. 

That  evening  Fred  got  a  wire  from  Rock  Island : 

"Am  here  at  the  landing,  and  supplies  are  going  aboard 
the  River  Belle  in  the  morning.  Better  come  up  and 
take  the  sail  down  the  river  with  us.  Bayou  Bill  is  all 
right. — Terry.” 

Fred  was  thrilled,  and  he  at  once  decided  to  take 
Terry's  advice. 

It  would  be  a  fine  trip  down  the  river,  and  he  could  be 
on  hand  to  help  protect  the  steamer  if  it  was  attacked. 

Fred  wondered  if  Preston  had  heard  of  the  project, 
and  he  wondered  that  he  had  not.  But  as  he  was  going 
to  the  depot  to  take  the  train  for  Keokuk  and  thence  to ' 
Rock  Island  by  steamer  he  saw  Preston  talking  in  an 
excited  way  to  a  number  of  men  by  the  hotel. 

As  Fearnot  went  by  Preston  looked  over  and  saw  him. 
At  once  the  speculator  called  out: 

“Flello,  Fearnot!  In  the  business  on  your  own  hook, 
are  you?  Well,  if  you  do  not  undersell  it  will  be  all 
right.” 

I  red  only  smiled,  and  made  no  comment,  for  he  was  too 
vise.  But  he  went  on  to  the  depot,  and  soon  was  on  a 
train  that  was  speeding  for  Keokuk.  In  due  time  he 
reached  there. 

But  as  Fred  left  the  train  he  became  aware  of  a  strange 
fact,  and  this  was  that  he  was  followed.  v 

It  was  an  unpleasant  sensation,  to  say  the  least.  Fred 
tried  to  get  a  good  view  of  his  pursuer,  but  he  was  un¬ 
able  to  do  so.  Yet  he  knew  that  a  shadowv  figure  was 
lurking  at  his  heels. 

Jt  was  an  unpleasant  sensation,  to  say  the  least,  for  he 
knew  that  it  was  his  life  that  was  in  peril.  There  was 
little  doubt  that  Preston  had  been  warned  of  the  scheme 
of  Fearnot  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  poor  people  of 
Montrose,  and  rather  than  incur  the  loss  that  would 
mean  his  ruin,  the  shrewd  and  unscrupulous  speculator 
would  not  hesitate  to  kill  him. 

Bm  Fred  was  not  daunted,  nor  did  he  turn  back,  but 
went  to  the  landing  and  took  the  steamer  for  Rock  Island, 
ft  was  the  little  Lone  Star,  and  as  it  steamed  away  up 
the  river  he  -aw  no  more  of  his  pursuer. 

But  this  did  not  deceive  him  at  all. 

He  wa-  positive  that  he  was  right  behind  him,  though 


he  studied  all  on  board  the  river  steamer,  and  could 
not  fix  upon  the  one.  But  he  assumed  that  he  probably 
wore  a  disguise. 

But  is  was  now  growing  dark  on  the  big  river,  and 
Fred  went  to  the  pilot-house  and  talked  with  the  pilot, 
whose  name  was  Barclay.  Fred  had  made  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  on  a  former  trip  up  the  river. 

Barclay  was  a  skillful  pilot,  and  as  he  stood  at  the 
wheel  he  managed  to  get  in  some  conversation  with  Fred. 

Fred  listened  to  many  stories  that  the  pilot  told,  and 
they  Avere  thus  engaged  in  talk,  Avhen  he  suddenly  saw  a 
figure  slink  along  the  rail  below.  A  face  Avas  upturned 
and  then  there  Avas  a  flash.  A  report  rang  out,  and  Fred 
leaped  back.  The  pilot  gave  a  convulsive  lurch  forward 
and  fell  flat. 

Fred  leaped  to  the  wheel  and  brought  the  boat  around 
so  that  her  head  Avas  straight,  and  then  lashed  the  wheel. 
Then  there  Avas  a  rush  of  the  members  of  the  crew  to  the 
pilot  house. 

Fred  lifted  the  head  of  the  pilot  and  saw  blood  stream¬ 
ing  from  a  wound  in  the  temple. 

At  first  Fred  thought  it  Avas  a  mortal  Avound,  but  the 
next  moment  he  was  overjoyed  to.  see  that  it  was  only  a 
flesh  Avound,  as  the  bullet  had  ploughed  along  the  scalp. 
It  Avas  a  close  call. 

The  captain  ordered  the  boat  searched,  and  the  creAv 
tried  to  round  up  the  miscreant,  hut  all  search  A\ras  in 
vain.  Not  a  cIgav  to  the  villain  could  be  found. 

The  pilot  had  recovered,  and  Avith  his  head  bandaged 
Avas  himself  again.  But  he  said,  as  he  resumed  his  posi¬ 
tion  at  the  Avheel,  and  the  boat  Avent  on : 

“Darned  queer  Avho  fired  that  shot.  I  never  had  an 
enemy  in  my  life  thet  I  kneAv  of.” 

Fred,  however,  could  have  explained  it  if  he  had  chos¬ 
en.  But  he  decided  that  it  would  be  as  well  not  to  do  so. 

He  knew  that  it  could  avail  nothing,  and  that  the  shot 
Avas  meant  for  him  he  Avas  perfectly  aAvare. 

It  caused  him  a  thrill,  and  he  Avas  resolved  to  find  out 
Avho  the. unknown  would-be  assassin  Avas  if  possible.  He« 
stepped  into  the  shadow  of  the  pilot-house  and  drew  from 
his  pocket  a  mustache  which  he  had  provided  himself 
with  before  leaving  Montrose.  It  AAras  but  a  moment’s 
work  to  disguise  himself  quite  cleverly. 

Fred  then  made  his  AA'ay  along  in  the  shadows  of  the 
loAver  rail  Avith  his  hat  pulled  doAvn,  and  writh  a  slouching 
gait.  He  Avatched  for  some  sign  of  the  lurking  villain. 

It  was  some  while  that  he  stood  there,  and  then  he  saAv 
a  figure  come  sloAvly  out  of  the  fonvard  cabin  and  creep 
along  the  steamer’s  rail.  The  unknown  did  not  appar¬ 
ently  see  him,  hut  kept  coming  along  sloAvly. 

When  he  got  almost  to  the  spot  where  Fred  stood  he 
paused.  For  the  first  time  he  oaught  sight  of  Fred. 

It  Avas  plain  that  the  Avould-be  assassin  had  not  expect¬ 
ed  to  find  anyone  on  that  part  of  the  deck.  He  had  some 
plan  in  hand,  for  he  seemed  to  he  waiting  impatiently  for 
Fred  to  move. 

But  Fred  still  stood  there,  and  Avaited  for  the  felloAV  to 
act.  It  Avas  some  time  before  he  did  act. 

Then  suddenly  he  came  nearer,  and  gave  Fred  a  search¬ 
ing  glance.  Fred  could  see  that  his  face  was  dark,  and 
he  thought  that  he  recognized  him  as  a  foreigner  of  prob¬ 
ably  Polish  extraction  Avhom  he  had  seen  at  Montrose. 
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The  fellow  looked  at  Fred  closely  and  said  in  French : 

“M'sieur,  is  it  near  the  landing  we  are?” 

“That  depends  upon  what  landing  you  are  speaking 
of,”  said  Fred. 

“The  Rook  Island,  M'sieur,”  answered  the  foreigner. 
"1  have  to  land  there.  Ah,  it  is  a  long  ways.” 

All  the  while  the  fellow  was  studying  Fred’s  face  in  the 
gloom.  It  was  an  exciting  moment,  for  Fred  knew  that 
the  Pole  was  trying  to  make  out  who  he  was.  But  the 
mustache  was  what  fooled  him,  for  he  drew  a  deep  breath 
and  turned  away,  saying: 

“Eli  bien,  M’sieur,  I  will  go  to  my  bed.  Au  revoir!” 

Fred  answered  courteously  in  French.  He  saw  the  fel¬ 
low  enter  the  cabin,  and  he  followed  him  quietly.  Fred 
saw  him  cross  the  cabin  floor,  and  turn  into  a  corridor 
that  led  to  inside  staterooms. 

In  fact,  it  was  in  that  corridor  that  Fred’s  stateroom 
was. 

“Aha!”  muttered  Fearnot.  “It  is  easy  to  see  where  he 
is  going.  He  is  trying  to  find  my  room.” 

That  this  was  a  fact  Fred  felt  sure.  It  decided  him 
to  follow  the  villain  and  observe  what  he  did.  He  did  so, 
cautiously,  and  saw  him,  creep  to  the  door  of  his  stateroom 
and  apply  his  eye  to  the  keyhole.  He  seemed  disappoint¬ 
ed,  for  he  turned  away  with  a  sigh. 

That  was  enough  for  Fred,  and  he  at  once  made  a 
spring  out  into  the  corridor,  and  was  upon  the  villain  like 
a  panther.  Fred  bore  him  to  the  deck  and  pinioned  his 
arms  under  him. 

Fred’s  mustache  fell  off  in  the  struggle.  The  Pole  tried 
every  way  possible  to  throw  Fred  off.  But  Fearnot  hung 
to  his  man,  and  just  then  some  of  the  crew  happened 
upon  the  scene,  and  recognizing  Fred,  went  to  his  assist¬ 
ance.  In  a  moment  they  had  the  prisoner  safe. 

“We  have  the  fellow  who  fired  that  shot  at  the  pilot,” 
said  Fred  triumphantly.  “Here  he  is.” 

The  Pole  was  swearing  fiercely  in  French,  but  the  boys 
of  the  crew  held  him  safely.  Fred  told  them  to  lead  him 
into  the  cabin,  and  the  captain  and  a  score  of  the  pas¬ 
sengers  came  forward  and  took  a  look  at  the  fellow.  ■ 

Of  course,  nobody  could  recognize  him  as  the  man  who 
fired  the  shot,  but  Fred  described  his  actions,  which  bore 
out  the  theory  that  he  was  a  suspicious  character. 

Then  a  search  of  his  person  was  made,  and  a  revolver 
was  found  with  one  chamber  empty. 

“He  is  the  chap, ”  said  the  captain  confidently.  “Now, 
what  on  earth  did  he  fire  at  the  pilot  for?  What  reason 
had  he  for  trying  to  kill  him?” 

this  was  the  question,  but  Fearnot  was  the  one  who 
could  answer  the  puzzle  truly. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

down  the  river. 

Fred  stepped  forward  and  said: 

“Captain,  I  think  that  1  can  tell  you.” 

The  captain  looked  at  Fred  in  surprise. 

“Then  you  know  this  man,  do  you?” 

I  do  not .  I  never  haw  linn  before.  But  l  have  reason 


to  believe  that  he  fired  that  shot  at  me,  and  it  mi-.-ed  me 
and  hit  the  pilot  by  mistake.  1  am  quite  sure  of  it,  for 
I  do  know  that  someone  has  been  on  my  trail  since  f  left 
Montrose.  There  are  enemies  of  mine  there  who  have 
reason  to  desire  my  death.” 

This  statement  created  a  sensation. 

Fred  spoke  to  the  prisoner  in  French.  He  told  him 
that  he  was  to  be  hung  from  the  smokestack  of  the  steam¬ 
er  or  thrown  overboard  if  he  did  not  tell  the  truth.  lie 
added : 

“If  you  will  tell  the  truth  that  you  were  employed  to 
shoot  me  on  this  trip  you  will  save  your  life,  and  I  will 
see  that  you  have  your  freedom.  But  if  you  do  not,  then 
it  will  be  death  to  you.” 

This  threat  and  promise  settled  it  with  the  foreigner. 

He  broke  down  and  confessed.  He  declared  that  he  had 
been  employed  by  Preston  to  lie  in  wait  for  Fred  and  to 
see  that  he  should  not  reach  Rock  Island.  It  was  a  star¬ 
tling  revelation,  and  gave  all  who  heard  it  a  shock. 

It  could  he  hardly  believed  by  any  there.  But  the  Pole 
swore  that  it  was  Preston  himself  who  hired  him  to  do  the 
deed.  Fred  had  the  fellow’s  full  deposition  taken  in  the 
presence  of  the  passengers  and  witnessed  duly. 

•  Then  he  said: 


“Lubinsky,”  which  was  the  name  that  he  had  given,  “I 
am  going  to  keep  my  word  and  set  you  free.  You  ought 
to  hang  for  such  fiendish  purpose.  But  you  are  a  foreign¬ 
er  and  do  not  know  the  ways  of  this  country.  I  will  set¬ 
tle  this  with  your  employer  later.  Now,  at  the  first  land¬ 
ing  I  advise  you  to  go  ashore,  and  never  show  up  around 
here  again.” 


.The  Pole  went  ashore  at  the  next  landing,  though  it  was 
a  lonely  place. 

Fred  carefully  filed  away  the  deposition  papers,  and 
then  he  discussed  the  matter  with  the  captain  and  a  few 
of  the  passengers  who  were  wildly  excited.  They  had 
learned  the  story  of  the  food  famine  at  Montrose,  and  at 
once  were  fully  in  sympathy  with  Fred. 


Fred  was  now  secure  in  his  mind,  and  went  to  bed,  and 
slept  until  the  boat  stopped  at  the  Rock  Island  landing 
the  next  morning.  Then  Fred  arose  and  left  the  boat. 

In  spite  of  the  early  hour,  he  found  Terry  waiting  for 
him,  and  the  River  Belle  was  soon  tied  up  to  the  levee  not 
far  away.  Fred  saw  Bayou  Bill  at  work  directing  some' 
stevedores  about  putting  a  few  cases  on  board. 

They  both  greeted  Fred  warmly,  and  bo  related  his  ex¬ 
perience  on  the  trip.  They  were  astounded. 

They  then  went  on  board  the  steamer.  The  captain 
welcomed  them  warmly,  and  asked  Fred  if  they  had  not 
better  set  out  within  the  hour.  Fred  made  reply: 

“I  want  to  see  the  railroad  super  about  the  bills  of  lad¬ 
ing,  and  then  we  will  sail.  It  will  be  a  trip  with  the  tor¬ 
rent,  and  we  ought  to  make  it  before  night.” 

“H  we  start  within  the  hour  we  will  tic  up  to  Montrose  ' 
levee  by  nine  o'clock  to-night.” 


Fred  went  over  to  see  the  super  and  .settled  matters 
with  him.  Then  he  came  back  to  the  River  Queen,  and 
then  the  ropes  were  cast  off  and  the  boat  swung  out  into 
the  river  current. 

It  was  eaily  in  the  morning,  and  the  steamer  entered  a 
wall  of  mist  as  she  dropped  down  the  river.  It  was  sharp 
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\>or.N  tor  the  pilot  to  make  his  way  through  the  fog,  but 
he  kept  on  just  the  same. 

tred  went  into  the  after  cabin,  and  descended  to  the 
held.  He  found  that  it  was  packed  with  the  supplies.  He 
was  pleased,  for  he  believed  that  the  good  work  was  well 
under  way. 


1  he  Eiver  Belle  stood  on  her  way  down  the  river  at  a 
taster  pace  after  the  fog  had  cleared.  Fred  and  Terry  sat 
on  deck  and  talked  for  hours,  for  Terry  had  news  for  his 

chum. 

For  hours  the  steamer  went  on  without  any  incident  of 
note.  But  Fred  did  not  anticipate  trouble  until  they 
should  get  near  Montrose. 

He  knew,  of  course,  that  Preston  would  try  and  oppose 
the  landing  of  the  supplies  if  he  could.  But  Fred  could 
see  no  way  that  he  could  prevent  it.  The  crew  of  the 
Fiver  Belle  were  prepared  to  tight. 

On  sailed  the  steamer  down  the  river  current,  and  they 
had  reached  a  point  some  distance  from  a  town  named 
M  ardlaw  when  Captain  Carson  came  along  the  deck  and 
spoke  to  Fred  and  Terry. 

“Gentlemen,”  he  said,  “I  think  that  we  will  have  to 
stop  at  W  ardlaw,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  for  there  is  trouble 
with  one  of  our  boilers.  I  do  not  like  to  risk  an  explosion 
which  is  imminent.” 

Fred  was  startled. 

Great-.  Scott!”  he  exclaimed.  “Is  that  possible!  Was 
there  anything  the  matter  with  the  boiler  or  the  machin¬ 
ery  when  we  left  Bock  Island?” 

“Not  to  my  knowledge.  This  has  come  up  since  then.” 

Fred  was  of  course  much  stirred  up  over  the  matter. 

He  saw  that  if  the  boiler  should  blow  up  the  steamer 
would  be  wrecked,  and  he  knew  well  what  that  would 
mean  to  him.  The  loss  of  the  supplies  on  board  the  River 
Belie  would  ruin  him  financially,  for  thejr  were  of  course 
not  insured. 

A  horrible  thought  came  to  Fred  that  it  was  a  con¬ 
spiracy  to  disable  the  Rivqr  Belle  and  perhaps  sink  her, 
so  that  the  steamer  would  never  reach  Montrose.  He  was, 


of  course,  worried  beyond  measure,  for  he  saw  that  it 
meant  his  own  financial  safety. 

Terrv  was  equally  worried,  and  the  two  boys  accom¬ 
panied  Captain  (‘arson  to  the  boiler  room.  There  the  en¬ 
gineer  of  the  boat  showed  the  condition  of  the  boilers, 
lie  declared  that  they  might  at  any  moment  blow  up. 

Fred  at  once  said : 

“Run  in  to  \\  ardlaw  bv  all  means.  I'f  the  River  Belle 
F  not  going  to  be  able  to  carry  the  cargo  to  Montrose  we 
will  have  to  get  another  boat.” 

“I  am  sure  that  she  will  be  all  right  as  soon  as  the 
boiler  is  repaired,”  said  the ‘engineer,  “but  I  would  not 
care  to  risk  too  much.  There  is  nothing  worse  than  the 
blowing  up  of  a  defective  boiler.” 

Fred  asked  the  engineer  if  he  suspected  that  there  had 
berm  anv  tampering  with  the  machinery  of  the  boat,  or  if 
b o  had  observed  any  suspicious  person  about  the  engine- 


room. 

TV*  engineer  reflected  a  ?noment  and  then  he  answered : 
“I  recall  that  there  was  a  man  who  hung  about  the  en¬ 
gine-room  after  we  left  Rock  Island.  But  T  do  not  see 
how  be  could  get  in  here  to  do  any  harm  without  our 

seeing  him. 


Fred  snapped  his  fingers. 

"1  will  wager  much  that  there  is  dirty  work  here,”  lie 
said.  “.It  is  possible  for  those  clever  sneaks  to  get  in 
here  and  in  some  way  start  a  leak  in  the  boiler.  You 
know  that  it  is  hoped  that  this  boat  will  never  get  to 
Montrose.  There  will  be  every  endeavor  to  prevent  it  by 
enemies.  1  wish  that  we  could  make  a  careful  investiga¬ 
tion.”  .  • 

Captain  Carson  was  very  much  excited,  and  he  declared 
that  a  complete  investigation  should  be  made. 

Fred  was  very  much  worried,  and  as  the  steamer  made 
her  way  slowly  into  Wardlaw  he  walked  the  deck,  and  was 
downcast.  Terry  was  as  deeply  concerned  as  he  was,  but 
lie  insisted  that  if  the  boilers  had  been  tampered  with 
there  was  a  traitor  in  the  crew. 

But  the  River  Belle  pulled  up  at  the  levee  in  Wardlaw, 
and  the  crew  secured  her  by  ropes.  Some  of  the  passen¬ 
gers  went  ashore,  but  all  were  watched  closely  by  Fred 
and  others  of  the  steamer  people. 

None  of  them  were  under  suspicion,  and  Captain  Car- 
son  said  to  Fred : 

“Fearnot,  if  there  is  a  traitor  in  the  crew  he  is  among 
the  engine-room  force.  There  are  a  couple  of  firemen  who 
are  new  hands.  I  might  send  •  for  them  and  catechise 
them.” 

Fred  declared  that  this  was  a  good  plan,  and  the  fire¬ 
men  were  sent  for.  They  came  into  the  captain's  cabin. 

They  were  both  honest-looking  men,  and  they  were 
questioned  by  Fred  and  the  captain.  But  they  gave  good 
accounts  of  thermselves,  and  satisfied  Fred  that  they  were 
all  right. 

Mechanics  were  put  at  work  at  the  boilers. 

Fred  went  below  with  Captain  Carson,  and  watched  the 
work.  It  was  not  long  before  the  master  mechanic  said: 

“We  have  found  the  trouble.  One  of  the  boilers  has 
been  perforated  with  a  number  of  holes.  I  should  say 
that  it  was  done  to  create  a  leak,  and  if  it  had  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  unusual  pressure  the  boiler  would  have  hurst. 
The  holes  were  made  with  large-sized  hits.” 

This  was  an  astonishing  revelation. 

It  was  plain  evidence  that  rascality  was  at  work.  The 
villainy  of  the  thing  was  great,  for  the  lives  of  the  crew 
and  the  passengers  had  been  endangered.  Captain  Car- 
son  was  aghast. 

“In  all  the  years  that  I  have  been  master  of  a  steamer 
on  this  river,  I  have  never  come  across  this  kind  of  a  job,*' 
he  said. 

“Captain  Carson,”  said  Fred,  “it  is  a  crime  that  ought 
to  he  dealt  with  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law.  I  consider 
that  it  is  little  short  of  murder,  for  the  reason  the  loss  of 
life  would  have  been  awful  to  contemplate  if  the  boiler 
had  burst.” 

“You  are  right,  Fearnot,  and  I  am  going  to  investigate 
to  the  last  extent.  But  I  do  not  know  whom  to  suspect.” 

Thus  matters  were  when  it  was  found  that  the  assistant 
engineer,  who  had  been  on  the  steamer  for  only  a  few 
weeks,  had  disappeared. 

He  could  not  be  found. 

There  was  but  one  conclusion  to  be  formed, — that  he 
was  the  guilty  party,  and  that  he  had  yielded  to  a  bribe 
to  bore  the  boilers.  But  he  was  gone,  and  had  loft  no 
clew  behind  him. 
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Work  was  pushed  on  the  boiler  to  repair  it  so  that  the 
River  Belle  could  go  on  her  way  without  much  delay,  it 
was  reckoned  that  she  could  not  leave  Wardlaw  that  night, 
however.  \ 

“1  am  sorry,  Fearnot,”  said  Carsoft,  “but  we  will  steam 
out  oi  here  in  the  morning.  1  consider  it  fortunate  that 
we  discovered  the  defect  in  the  boiler,  for  if  we  had  not 
the  boat  would  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  river  now, 
with  its  cargo  and  many  valuable  lives.'’ 

“That  is  right,  Carson!  1  am  satisfied,  and  we  will  wait 
until  matters  are  settled.”  • 

The  River  Belle  was  tied  to  the  bank  at  Wardlaw  that 
night,  and  close  watch  was  kept  of  her.  In  fact,  armed 
men  patroled  her  decks  all  night.  Even  Fred  and  Terry 
slept  little,  but  were  on  deck  most  of  the  night. 

Fred  was  determined  to  take  no  chances. 

And  it  was  fortunate  that  they  did  this,  for  near  morn- 
iii£’  there  was  an  alarm  from  one  of  the  watch,  for  he  saw 
smoke  rising  from  the  lower  part  of  the  boat. 

In  an  instant  the  alarm  was  given,  and  the  entire  crew 
were  at  quarters,  and  it  was  found  that  a  fire  had  started 
in  the  lower  hold.  It  was  quickly  extinguished,  thanks  to 
the  prompt  giving  of  the  alarm. 

But  the  startling  fact  was  learned  that  it  was  incen¬ 
diary. 

The  marks  of  the  incendiary  were  found  showing  that 
it  had  been  set  with  oil  and  rags.  If  it  had  got  a  little 
better  start  there  would  have  been  no  chance  to  save  the 
boat. 

Fred  and  Terry  were  fully  stirred  up  over  the  matter. 

“Carson,”  said  Fred,  “it  proves  that  there  are  traitors 
on  board,  and  that  the  boat  is  not  safe.  We  must  find 
that  person  or  his  mates,  and  put  them  under  arrest.” 

Carson  was  terribly  frightened.  He  ordered  the  boJi 
searched,  but  no  trace  of  the  miscreant  could  be  found. 

It  was  all  a  mystery,  and  the  solution  did  not  seem  at 
hand. 

Every  member  of  the  crew  was  called  into  the  cap¬ 
tain’s  cabin,  and  closely  questioned,  but  it  was  of  no  use. 
Carson  was  in  despair,  and  said: 

“Fearnot,  I  do  not  see  what  can  be  done.  We  have 
searched  for  the  guilty  man  in  vain.  He  may  be  any  one 
of  the  men  we  called  up.  But  if  we  were  to  discharge  one 
we  would  have,  in  reason,  to  discharge  all,  and  that  would 
leave  us  without  any  crew.” 


CHAPTER  VII. 
fred’s  generous  hand. 

The  next  morning  the  River  Belle  was  to  all  appear¬ 
ances  in  readiness  to  proceed  on  her  journey. 

But  there  was  a  feeling  of  insecurity  among  the  crew 
and  the  others  on  board.  For  it  was  not  a  sure  thing  that 
she  might  not  be  blown  out  of  the  water  at  any  moment. 

Of  course,  this  was  not  a  pleasant  sensation,  and  all  felt 
the  strain.  Fred  and  Terry  were  at  their  wit’s  ends,  and 
they  would  be  glad  enough  when  the  River  Belle  should 
pull  safely  into  her  berth  at  the  levee  at  Montrose. 

Fred  remarked: 

“Terry,  I  never  realized  that  Preston  was  quite  so  deep 


a  schemer.  1  am  more  than  glad  that  i  did  not  go  into 
any  of  his  enterprises  with  him.  He  \\oulu  anyone 
who  went  in  with  him.  He  is  the  worst  kind  of  a  villain 
and  a  cheat.'’ 

“Never  met  him!”  said  Terry,  with  a  setting  of  his 
jaws.  “Hope  to  some  time,  though.” 

But  the  River  Belie  dropped  out  into  the  curreut  in 
the  morning,  and  was  soon  on  her  way  down  the  rive/. 

Fred  and  Terry  paced  the  deck  near  the  pilot-home, 
and  watched  the  river  as  they  drifted  on.  There  was  a 
strange  feeling  in  the  air  that  something  was  going  to 
happen.  But  all  went  smooth  for  ten  miles. 

Then  they  passed  a  landing  called  Norton's,  and  one  of 
the  crew  remarked  that  it  was  a  tough  place.  Just  then, 
out  from  the  river  bunk,  some  distance  below,  there  shot  a 
boat  with  several  men  in  it. 

The  rowboat  came  straight  out  into-  the  river  in-  the 
course  of  the  River  Belle.  There  was  nothing  strange 
about  this,  ordinarily,  but  in  this  case  it  was  deemed  sus¬ 
picious. 

Captain  Carson  stood  by  the  pilot-house  and  watched 
the  boat.  The  pilot  kept  the  steamer  a  little  off  toward 
the  left  bank,  but  the  boat  crossed  over  so  as  to  conic- 
closer. 


The  men  in  the  boat  were  all  hoarded,  and  none  of  them 
looked  familiar.  But  as  the  steamer  drew  down  upon 
them  one  of  them  raised  his  hand  as  if  to  ask  the  steamer 
to  stop. 

At  that  moment  another  of  the  party  rose  in  the  boat 
and  threw  an  object  straight  onto  the  deck  of  the  steam¬ 


er. 

It  fell  on  the  deck  almost  at  the  feet  of  Fearnot.  As  it 
struck  the  deck  it  was  seen  to  he  a  long  piece  of  gas-pipe, 
and  in  an  instant  Fred  recognized  its  character.  Others 
near  saw  it,  and  the  yell  went  up; 

“It’s  an  infernal  machine!  We  will  be  blown  up!  Get 
out  of  the  way!” 

But  Fred  acted  on  quick  impulse,  and  with  all  his  reck¬ 
less  bravery.  He  did  not  run  as  the  others  did,  and  wait 
for  the  thing  to  explode,  hut  he  ran  up  fTnd  picked  it  up 
at  the  risk  of  his  life,  and  made  a  quick  throw  into  the 
river. 

The  bomb,  for  such  it  was,  exploded  as  it  struck  the 
water,  and  as  fate  had  it  not  many  feet  away  from  the 
boat  in  which  were  the  plotters. 

There  was  an  unearthly  roar,  and  the  water  rose  to  a 
height  of  many  feet.  The  rowboat  was  overturned,  and 
the  occupants  were  thrown  into  the  river.  The  water 
was  raised  in  a  great  white  ridge,  and  the  men  disappear¬ 
ed  and  were  not  seen  again. 

The  boat  was  smashed  to  kindling  wood.  It  was  a 
tragedy  of  the  river  that  was  its  own  explanation.  For 
some  moments  the  crew  and  passengers  of  the  River  Belle 
stood  horrorstruck  and  aghast. 

Then  the  full  realization  dawned  upon  them,  and  they 
cried  out: 

“The  would-be  murderers  paid  the  price.  They  have 
been  sent  to  perdition  by  their  own  bomb.” 

This  was  true,  for  not.  one  of  the  ruffians  were  seen 
again. 

("arson  was  white  and  weak,  but  ns  Fred  turned  to  him 
he  grabbed  his  hand  and  said: 


l'liEl)  EEAUKOT'S  GENEKOUS  HAKE. 
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1  oar  not,  you  are  the  bravest  of  the  brave.  You  saved 
lives  of  all  on  board  this  steamer,  and  the  steamer 


itself.  You  are  a  real  hero." 

“Oh,  nonsense!"  said  Fred  modestly.  “There  was 
nothing  else  to  do.  If  1  had  let  that  thing  explode  on  the 
deck  the  boat  would  have  by  this  been  kindling  wood. 
The  cargo  would  have  never  reached  Montrose,  and  the 
loss  of  life  would  have  been  awful.  ” 


There  was  no  disputing  this  fact.  Fred  took  the  affair 
in  a  modest  way,  though  the  passengers  all  surrounded 
him  and  praised  his  bravery. 

That  the  ruffians  had  been  employed  by  Preston  to  lie 
in  wait  for  the  River  Belle  and  destroy  her  there  was  no 
doubt.  They  had  almost  succeeded  as  it  was. 

But  the  steamer  now  went  on  in  safety,  and  there  was 
no  further  attempt  to  do  her  harm.  Bayou  Bill  was  at 
his  post  ready  for  anything,  and  he  said  to  Fred: 

“  We  shall  be  at  the  levee  at  Montrose  soon.  There  will 
be  no  chance  to  unload  the  cargo  at  once,  but  it  will  be 
safe  on  board,  for  I  will  not  sleep  until  after  it  lias  been 
distributed.  If  there  is  any  attempt  to  do  the  boat  harm 
there  it  will  result  in  a  durned  tough  time.” 

“I  guess  that  we  are  all  right  now,  Bill.  Once  at  the 
landing  at  Montrose,  the  people  will  very  soon  take  care, 
of  the  cargo.  I  only  want  to  distribute  the  most  of  it  so 
that  I  will  get  my  money  back,  and  then  Twill  not  care.” 

“  Yer  kin  bet  that  we  will  do  that.” 

The  River  Belle  sighted  the  levee  at  Montrose  at  four 
o'clock  that  afternoon.  There  was  a  big  crowd  on  the 
levee,  for  the  report  of  her  arrival  had  been  heralded,  and 
the  purpose  of  Fearnot  had  been  made  known  to  all  the 
poor  class  of  people. 

They  had  turned  out  in  a  body  to  welcome  their  friend 
and  patron,  and  when  the  River  Belle  whistled  for  the 
landing  there  was  a  wild  scene  there.  People  stood  there 
waving  their  arms  and  shouting  wildly. 

As  the  steamer  ran  up  to  the  hank  and  the  plank  was 
thrown  out  the  first  ashore  was  Bayou  Bill.  He  had  his 
pistols  stuck  in  his  belt,  ready  for  use.  His  appearance 
was  impressive. 

After  him  came  the  uassengers.  and  then  Fred  and 
Terry. 

As  they  came  down  the  plank  the  people  ran  forward 
and  surrounded  them. 

They  came  in  for  an  ovation  such  as  they  had  little 
expected. 

Men  ran  up  and  fairly  embraced  them.  Women  sur¬ 
rounded  them  and  held  their  children  up,  and  called  out 
to  them  in  the  most  friendly  way. 

Fred  was  compelled  to  mount  a  bale  of  cotton  and 
make  a  short  speech.  He  said  modestly: 

“My  friends,  the  object  of  this  expedition  yon  well  un¬ 
derstand  by  this  time.  The  extortionate  price  of  food- 
s tuffs  in  this  town  is  well  known  to  you  all,  and  that  it 
is  unwarranted  you  also  know.  On  hoard  this  boat  are 
supplies  for  all  at  cost  prices.  No  profit  will  be  charged 
to  either  dealer  or  consumer.  All  are  welcome  to  come 
and  buy  at  the  purchasing  price.  Every  effort  possible 
has  been  made  to  prevent  the  cargo  reaching  this  port, 
but  we  have  succeeded,  and  I  hope  that  there  will  be  no 
more  food  famine  in  this  town  now.  Every  person  in 
the  town  will  be  welcome  to  all  the  meat  or  flour  that, 


they  want  at  the  prices.  Bring  along  your  baskets  and 
buy  all  that  you.  want.  If  there  are  any  who  cannot  pay 
the  price  they  will  not  be  turned  away  empty-handed.  I 
might  say  that  I  have  pledged  myself  for  a  million  dollars 
to  supply  you  with  this  stuff.  If  I  get  my  money  back 
I  will  ask  no  more.  If  there  is  anything  left  after  my 
obligations  arc<paid  it  will  be  given  to  the  deserving  poor 
of  this  town.  It  is  hoped  that  this  act  will  break  the 
power  of  the  food  trust  that  was  formed  here,  and  that 
it  will  forever  prevent  any  such  thing  in  the  future.” 

Fred  was  wildly  cheered. 

The  poor  people  scrambled  to  buy  all  that  they  could 
carry  or  afford  of  the  meat  and  flour  and  other  neces¬ 
saries,  and  in  a  short  time  many  thousands  of  dollars’ 
worth  of  the  stuff  had  been  distributed. 

The  crew  of  the  River  Belle  were  kept  busy. 

The  dealers  who  bought  were  given  the  stuff  at  slightly 
reduced  prices  so  that  they  could  make  a  'fair  profit.  But 
the  people  at  large  were  given  the  stuff  at.  cost  price. 

It  was  safe  to  say  that  never  in  Montrose  had  there 
been  such  a  wild  .scene.  For  hours  Fred  and  Terry  were 
busy  distributing  the  supplies  and  taking  in  the  money. 

It  was  long  after  dark  when  the  rush  subsided,  but  it 
was  promised  that  it  would  be  resumed  at  sunrise. 

It  was  apparent  that  the  cargo  of  the  River  Belle  would 
he  quickly  disposed  of.  But  the  supplies  furnished  would 
last  the  people  many  weeks,  so  that  the  trust/  would  have 
hard  work  keeping  their  stuff  over. 

It  was  plain  that  the  trust  would  never  he  able  to  sell 
at  the  prices  that  Preston  had  expected.  It  was  a  defeat 
of  the  combine,  and  that  it  was  a  sore  pill  for  Preston  to 
swallow  was  certain. 

In  fact,  as  Fred  and  Terry  late  that  night  left  the 
steamer  after  a  heavy  guard  under  Bayou  Bill  had  been 
posted,  and  they  were  approaching  the  hotel,  they  met 
a  man  who  had  his  hat  pulled  down  over  his  face. 

“Hello!”  he  said  gruffly.  “Fearnot,  you  played  it  low 
down  on  me,  didn’t  you  ?  I  see  now  why  yon  did  not  care 
to  go  in  with  me.  You  wanted  to  lay  me  out,  didn’t 
you?” 

It  was  Preston,  and  he  was  white  with  fury. 

Fred  looked  the  villain  straight  in  the  eye. 

“Preston,”  he.  said,  “I  warned  you  that  it  would  not  'do 
for  you  to  try  to  carry  out  such  an  inhuman  enterprise. 

I  have  no  personal  motive  at  all,  but  have  acted  simply  in 
the  cause  of  suffering  humanity.” 

“Yrou  lie!”  hissed  Preston.  “You  have  ruined  me,  and 
you  are  chuckling  over  it.  Do  you  think  that  I  will  not' 
get  square  with  you?  Wait  and  see.” 

“See  here,  Preston,  you  can  square  yourself  now  by 
reducing  the  price  of  your  stuff.  Yrou  have  tried  to  rob 
the  poor  of  this  town,  and  you  have  failed.  Now  you  will 
do  well  to  reduce  your  prices  and  sell  to  square  yourself." 

“Never!  I  have  made  the  price  for  foodstuffs  here,  and 
I  am  going  to  $tand  by  it.  I  will  wait  until  after  they 
have  used  up  the  supply  that  you  have  brought.  I  guess 
that  you  will  not  want  to  try  it  again.” 

“I  certainly  shall  as  long  as  you  try  to  rob  the  poor 
here.  I  have  the  money  and  the  credit,  and  I  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  supply  the  poor  people  here  as  long  as  you  keep 
up  the  awful  prices  that  you  have  named.” 

Terry  saw  the  hand  of  the  speculator  go  to  bis  hip,  and 
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he  acted  quick  as  lightning.  As  Preston  drew  a  revolver 
Terry  had  liim  by  the  wrist. 

The  gun  exploded  in  the  air,  and  the  bullet  went  wild, 
and  the  next  moment  Terry  had  the  wretch  groveling 
on  the  ground,  and  the  revolver  was  hurled  yards  away. 

“Shall  1  kill  him,  Fred?*  asked  Terry  coolly,  as  he  sat 
upon  the  prostrate  form  of  the  villain.  “Lmight  as  well.” 

“No,  Terry,”  said  Fred  quietly.  “It  is  set  his  first  un¬ 
successful  attempt  on  my  life.  Let  him  go!  I  will  deal 
with  him  later.” 

Terry  released  Preston,  who  scrambled  to  his  feet  with 
black  face  but  a  disgruntled  air. 

“Confound  you,  Fearnet!”  he  snarled.  “You  have  the 
luck  of  a  fiend.  But  1  will  get  square  with  you  yet.” 

“The  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard,  Preston,”  said 
Fred.  “I  advise  you  to  go  back  East.  There  is  no  chance 
for  you  here,  for  the  people  of  this  place  are  onto  you.” 

“See  here,  Fearnot,  why  are  you  so  dead  against  me? 
What  have  I  ever  done  to  you?” 

“I  would  not  be  opposed  to  you  or  your  plans  if  they 
were  honest,  Preston,"  said  Fred.  “But  you  tried  to  ex¬ 
tort  the  very  lives  from  these  poor  people  here  in  Mon¬ 
trose,  and  I  chose  to  take  their  part;  that  is  all.” 

“You  are  a  fool!  I  have  a  right  to  speculate  if  I  choose, 
and  if  I  am  smart  enough  to  corner  a  product  and  get  my 
price  for  it  there  is  nothing  unlawful  about  it.  I  shall 
try  the  courts  to  see  if  you  can  carry  out  such  a  game  to 
ruin  me.” 

“Very  well,  Preston,”  said  Fred  dryly.  “Go  right 
ahead.  You  had  better  not  try  it  in  a  local  court,  for  you 
would  lose  your  case.” 

Preston  now  changed  his  tactics. 

“Well,”  he  said  slowly,  “I  do  not  want  to  be  under¬ 
stood  as  an  unfair  or  grasping  man.  I  regarded  the  trans¬ 
action  as  legitimate,  and  in  the  line  of  straight  business. 
It  has  been  done  before,  and  is  being  done  all  the  time  by 
the  great  trusts  of  the  country.  If  I  am  wrong,  though, 
1  am  glad  to  know  it,  and  I  stand  ready  to  make  any  repa¬ 
ration  that  is  in  my  power.  I  will  be  glad  if  you  will  tell 
me  how  to  do  it.” ' 

Fred  was  not  fooled  by  this  change  of  front. 

“That  is  fair  talk,  Preston.  I  am  glad  to  see  such  a 
change  of  front.  If  you  mean  it  you  can  depend  upon  me 
to  assist  you.” 

“Thank  you,  Fearnot.  You  see  that  I  am  stuck  badly, 
for  I  have  much  money  tied  up  in  foodstuffs  here.  Now, 
I  do  not  want  to  do  the  poor  people  a  wrong,  but  I  must 
in  some  way  of  course  get  my  money  out  of  it.” 

“That  is  perfectly  natural  and  right.  But  if  I  had  not 
come  to  the  rescue  of  these  people  you  would  have  taken 
the  advantage  ol  them,  and  sent  many  of  them  to  starva¬ 
tion  and  death.” 

“You  do  me  a  great  wrong,  Fearnot!”  protested  Pres¬ 
ton.  “I  would  not  have  the  heart  to  do  that.  1  had  be¬ 
gun  to  consider  the  giving  of  food  to  the  poor  some  days 
since.  1  would  never  see  them  starve.” 

Fred  knew  well  enough  that  this  was  a  lie.  IIe  felt 
sure  that  there  was  not  the  spirit  of  generosity  in  the 
composition  of  the  villain  to  have  done  this.  He  was 
simply  trying  to  pose  before  his  victorious  foe  and  to 
work  out  his  ends  yet. 

“All  right,  Preston.  [  can  only  suggest  one  wa>  to 


get  out  of  your  predicament,  and  that  is  to  do  as  we  are  ; 
doing.  Sell  to  the  people  at  prices  that  are  fair.” 

“Will  you  raise  your  prices  to  a  fair  profit  if  J  do?” 

“I  think  that  the  people  have  sulfered  enough  to  merit 
the  chance  to  get  the  cargo  of  food  that  I  have  shipped 
here  at  the  cost  price.  I  will  dispose  of  this  cargo,  but  if 
you  can  assure  me  that  you  will  sell  hereafter  at  a  fair 
profit  and  not  try  to  take  the  advantage  of  the  people,  I 
will  agree  not  1°  ship  any  more  supplies  to  Montrose. 
That  will  enable  you  to  get  out  of  your  present  predica¬ 
ment.” 

“Fred,”  whispered  Terry,  “you  are  a  fool!  lie  will  sim¬ 
ply  go  right  back  to  first  principles  as  soon  as  you  are 
gone.”  *  p 

But  Fred  knew  better.  He  was  confident  that  Preston 
had  sickened  of  his  scheme,  and  that  he  would  not  be 
able  to  do  business  any  longer  in  Montrose,  anyway.  The 
people  were  down  on  him,  and  they  would  not  buy  from 
him  if  they  could  possibly  help  it. 

“That  is  fair  talk,  Fearnot,”  said  Preston  eagerly.  “I 
will  call  upon  you  at  the  hotel  to-morrow,  and  we  will  talk 
it  over.  I  am  sure  that  we  can  reach  an  agreement.  ” 

“All  right,  Preston.  I  will  talk  with  you.” 

With  that  Fred  and  Terry  started  away  again 'for  the 
hotel.  Preston  disappeared,  hut  Terry  was  not  at  ease. 

“Fred,”  he  said,  “I  hope  really  that  you  will  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  that  chap.  He  is  a  bad  egg.  He  will  only 
get  at  you  in  the  end.” 

“Do  not  worry,  Terry,”  laughed  Fred.  “I  know  what 
I  am  doing.  You  may  he  sure  that  I  will  commit  myself 
to  nothing  that  will  give  him  any  the  best  of  it.  But  if 
lie  cares  to  give  up  his  business  here  it  will  be  only  the 
completion  of  the  victory,  and  the  people  of  Montro>o 
will  be  rid  of  a  dangerous  crook  and  his  faction." 

The  two  youths  reached  the  hotel  later,  and  went  at 
once  to  their  room.  They  were  tired,  and  lost  no  time  in 
turning  into  bed.  Fred  felt  that  he  could  sleep  now,  for 
he  had  become  sure  of  covering  his  liabilities,  and  there 
was  no  prospect  of  not  meeting  the  payments  for  the  sup¬ 
plies  when  they  came  due. 

But  as  Fred  was  just  going  off  to  sleep  he  became  aware 
of  a  strange  feeling  that  someone  was  trying  to  force  the 
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window  of  the  room. 

He  plainly  heard  the  sash  grating  in  its  casing,  and  he 
softly  arose  in  bed  and  looked  in  that  direction. 

The  room  was  in  gloom,  but  the  light  of  the  skv  was 
against  the  window,  and  lie  plainly  saw  a  figure  out>ide 
working  on  the  sash.  At  once  Fred  became  interested. 
He  knew  that  another  attempt  was  to  be  made  on  his 
life. 

Fred  felt  his  blood  grow  hot,  and  he  waited  a  moment 
to  make  sure  that  he  was  not  mistaken.* 

Terry  was  sound  asleep. 

Fred  did  not  awaken  him,  but  be  softly  crept  out  of 
bed,  and  in  the  dim  light  made  his  way  around  the  foot  of 
the  bed,  and  gained  a  point  at  the  far  end  of  the  room. 
He  was  where  ho  could  jump  on  the  strange  invader  as 
soon  as  lie  came  into  the  room. 

And  that  he  was  sure  to  have  this  chance  was  soon 
proved  when  the  window  softly  raised  and  then  a  figure 
dropped  silently  into  the  room.  For  u  moment  Fred 
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>..«  him  stand  like  a  statue,  and  then  Fearnot  made 
action. 


CHAPTER  YIII. 

TRAPPING  THE  INCENDIARIES. 

The  unknown  invader  of  the  room  was  a  burly  figure, 
as  Fred  could  see  in  the  dim  light.  He  stood  a  moment 
silently  in  the  place  where  he  had  dropped  from  the  win¬ 
dow  ledge. 

But,  as  he  stood  there,  looking  cautiously  around  him, 
he  saw  Fred  standing  near  looking  right  at  him.  A 
smothered  exclamation  escaped  him,  and  he  started  back 
toward  the  window. 

But  Fred  spoke  in  a  sharp,  clear  voice: 

“Stand  where  you  are!  If  you  make  a  move  to  leave 
this  room  you  will  die.” 

The  unknown  invader  therefore  stood  as  if  transfixed. 

The  sound  of  Fred’s  voice  awoke  Terry.  He  sprang  up 
m  bed,  and  as  he  saw  the  figure  of  the  stranger  against 
the  window  he  leaped  out  upon  the  carpeted  iioor. 

“Who  are  you?”  he  asked  in  a  startled  way.  “What  is 
this?” 

“Keep  cool,  Terry,”  said  Fred.  “He  will  not  try.  to 
escape.  He;  is  trapped,  and  now  we  are  going  to  find  out 
who  sent  him  here.” 

“Mister,”  said  the  invader  in  a  muffled  voice,  “I  made 
a  mistake.  I  have  got  into  the  wrong  room.  I  lost  my 
key,  and  I  thought  that  I  could  climb  in  without  disturb- ! 
mg  anyone.  I  thought  that  it  was  my  room.  1  beg  your 
pardon,  and  will  take  myself  away.” 

“Stand  where  you  are,”  said  Fred  in  a  voice  of  thun¬ 
der.  “You  cannot  play  that  game,  my  friend.  You  were 
sent  here  to  kill  us  in  our  sleep.  I  know  all  about  it.  1 
am  going  to  put  you  where  you  will  never  try  such  a  game 
again  in  this  world.” 

With  that  the  stranger  gave  a  hoarse  cry,  and  made 
a  leap  for  the  window.  Fred  was  after  him  like  a  panther. 

Fearnot  caught  him  at  the  sill,  but  the  villain  was 
strong,  and  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  throw  himself 
over  the  edge. 

In  fact,  as  Fred  clung  to  him  they  both  went  over  the 
edge  and  fell  to  the  ground  some  feet  beneath.  It  was 
quite  a  shock,  but  it  happened 'that  Fred  fell  underneath, 
and  got  the  worst  of  it. 

He  was  stunned,  and  before  Terry  could  get  out  in 
time,  the  unknown  invader  was  off  in  the  gloom  like  a 
deer.  He  was  out  of  sight  so  quick  that  there  was  plainly 
no  u-^e  in  making  pursuit. 

Terry  helped  Fred  to  his  feet  and  asked: 

“Are  you  hurt,  old  pard?” 

"Xot  the  least  bit!  Why  didn’t  you  stop  that  fellow?” 

“Thunder!  1  didn’t  have  time.  He  was  o like  a  shad¬ 
ow.” 

“ Too  bad!”  said  Fred  ruefully.  “I  am  sorry  that  he 
2ot  awav.  We  are  in  hard  luck,  Tcrrv,  J  would  have 
},:■(  r  pjble  to  put  it  up  to  Preston  if  we  had  hung  onto  that 

chap.” 

Y~<<\  and  Terry  made1  a  little  '  xcursiori  into  the  gloom 

t •'  r  tie  would-be  murderer,  but  it  was  of  no  use. 
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He  had  made  good  his  escape. 

The  two  boys  went  back  to  the  room,  climbing  in  by 
the  way  that  the  unknown  had.  As  they  landed  safely  in 
the  room  Terry  said : 

“Jehu!  If  it  had  not  been  for  you,  Fred,  we  would 
have  been  slaughtered  in  our  bed.  Why,  I  slept  so  sound 
that  only  your  loud  voice  awoke  me.” 

“We  are  safe  enough  now,  Terry.  Let  us  go  hack  and 
make  up  for  lost  time.  In  the  morning  we  will  do  some 
detective  work,  for  this  sort  of  thing  has  got  to  stop.  I 
cannot  afford  to  risk  such  dangers.  I  am  going  to  have 
a  heart-to-heart  talk  with  Preston.  Unless  he  can  ex¬ 
plain  it  all  to  me  in  the  right  way  it  will  be  likely  to  get 
him  into  serious  trouble.” 

“1  believe  that  the  only  way  is  to  land  him  in  jail, 
Fred.” 

“That  is  precisely  what  will  be  done  if  he  does  not 
abandon  his  tactics  against  us.” 

But  as  Fred  said,  they  would  he  sure  to  he  safe  now  for 
the  rest  of  the  night,  so  they  went  to  bed  and  slept 
through  till  morning. 

Fred  was  first  to  rise,  and  after  his  bath  and  dressing 
he  aroused  Terry  and  said: 

“Come  on,  old  chap.  Let  us  get  our  breakfast  and  go 
over  to  the  steamboat,  for  there  will  be  plenty  of  business 
there  for  us.” 

It  did  not  take  Terry  long  to  get  dressed,  and  he  was 
soon  ready  to  go  down  to  breakfast.  After  the  meal  was 
over  they  talked  for  a  time  about  the  affair  of  the  night. 
Then  they  started  for  the  River  Belle. 

Walking  across  the  levee  they  saw  Bayou  Bill  stalking 
toward  them.  The  ex-sheriff  looked  serious. 

“What  is  the  matter,  Bill?”  asked  Fred,  as  he  approach¬ 
ed.  “You  look  as  if  there  was  something  on  your  mind.” 

The  guardian  of  the  steamboat  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  said: 

“Waal,  we  came  near  losing  the  boat  last  night.  There 
are  two  dead  men  on  her  deck,  and  one  of  thiem  is  the 
right-hand  man  of  that  coyote  Preston.  I  had  to  kill  ’em, 
for  it  was  agin  my  principles  to  let  them  kill  me.  We 
had  quite  a  shooting-match  on  deck,  but  I  skun  out  of  it 
all  right.  I  s’pose  that  I  will  have  tew  git  out  of  town 
now.” 

“Stay  right  here,  Bill,”  said  Fred  resolutely.  “Yrou 
have  done  your  duty.  As  I  understand  it,  they  attacked 
you  at  your  post  of  duty.” 

“They  did.  They  came  skulking  over  the  rail  under 
cover  of  darkness.  If  1  had  not  been  right  on  the  alert 
yer  kin  bet  that  Bayou  Bill  would  have  been  only  a  mem¬ 
ory  now.  But  I  opened  on  ’em  when  I  saw  their  pur¬ 
pose.  I  was  square,  and  give  them  a  chance  for  their 
wuthless  lives.  We  fought  it  out  at  close  range,  and  my 
old  gun  was  the  surest.  Maybe  the  authorities  may  think 
that  I  went  too  far  in  shooting  ther  cusses,  but  they  arc 
of  ther  kind  thet  are  better  off  out  of  ther  world,  any¬ 
way.” 

Fred  was  much  excited  and  interested  also.  He  and 
Terry  went  aboard  the  steamboat,  and  there,  snre  enough, 
they  found  the  bodies  of  the  two  would-be  murderers. 
That  it  had  been  their  purpose  to  sneak  aboard  the  steam¬ 
boat  and  murder  Bayou  Bill  there  was  no  doubt.  Fred 
Ldanced  at  their  faces,  and  be  saw  at  once  that  one  of 
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them  was  a  fellow  named  Corliss,  and  that  he  was,  while 
in  life,  the  right-hand  man  of  Preston,  and  did  much  of 
his  dirty  work  for  him. 

The  dead  bodies  of  the  two  men  were  taken  ashore  by 
the  order  of  Captain  Carson,  and  he  sent  for  the  coroner 
and  told  him  the  story.  Of  course,  that  oilicial  declared 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  an  inquest.  But  there 
was  a  hitch,  for  it  was  found  that  Bayou  Bill  had  disap¬ 
peared. 

“That  is  queer,”  said  Carson.  “He  ought  not  to  get 
out  that  way.  He  should  remain  and  find  vindication.  He 
was  perfectly  justified  in  shooting  those  fellows.” 

Fred  and  Terry  were  both  astonished  at  the  strange  be¬ 
havior  of  Bayou  Bill  in  leaving  without  warning.  But 
there  was  a  part  explanation  when  in  the  cabin  the  cap- 
lain  found  a  roughly  penciled  note: 

“Dear  friends;  I  had  better  git  out  fer  there  would  not 
be  a  ghost  of  a  show  for  me.  I  am  a  free  spirit  and  I 
could  not  stand  being  taken  up  by  flier  law  even  if  I  was 
ter  be  cleared.  I  guess  that  I  will  go  back  to  ther  woods 
until  this  blows  over.” 

All  on  board  the  River  Belle  were  bitterly  disappoint¬ 
ed,  for  they  had  learned  to  admire  the  reckless  but  good- 
hearted  sheriff,  who  was  really  a  man  of  principle. 

He  was  a  power  on  board  the  steamer,  also,  and  it  was 
with  regret  that  his  note  of  farewell  was  read. 

But  the  bodies  were  removed,  and  the  coroner  declared 
that  the  inquest  would  be  held  later. 

At  an  early  hour  there  was  a  large  number  of  people  at 
the  levee  to  buy  supplies  from  the  River  Belle.  The  other 
steamer,  the  Western  Queen,  was  tied  up  to  the  levee  not 
far  away. 

The  crew  of  that  steamer  stood  sullenly  by,  and  watch¬ 
ed  the  crowd  of  people  who  went  up  to  secuie  meat  and 
flour.  There  was  a  line  of  them  many  yards  long,  for  it 
was  the  purpose  of  all  to  buy  as  much  as  they  could  while 
such  low  prices  prevailed. 

The  town  would  be  flooded  with  supplies  for  a  long 
time,  and  the  stock  that  Preston  had  stored  away  in  the 
storehouses  and  also  on  board  the  Western  Belle  would 
probably  spoil  before  it  could  be  disposed  of. 

Just  then,  along  the  levee  came  Preston,  and  with  him 
were  a  couple  of  legal-looking  fellows.  They  carried 
green  bags  and  looked  as  if  bound  upon  a  legal  errand. 

They  were  lawyers,  as  Fred  guessed. 

Preston  and  his  companions  walked  right  up  to  the 
gang  plank  of  the  River  Belle.  He  spoke  in  a  voice  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  by  Fred. 

“Gentlemen,  here  is  the  steamer  that  brought  the  stuff 
here.  1  want  You  to  serve  the  injunction  upon  her  cap¬ 
tain  and  also  upon  the  owner  of  the  cargo.  I  guess  that 
we  will  have  a  good  case  for  damages  all  right.” 

f  red  was  astounded,  and  lie  walked  to  the  gang-plank 
and  faced  the  speculator  and  his  legal  companions. 

“What  is  wanted  here?”  he  asked 'sharply. 

“There  he  is!  There  he  is!”  said  Preston  harshly. 
“Serve  the  papers  on  him.  We  will  stop  this  mean  game 
to  ruin  my  business.” 

With  that  one  of  the  lawyers  stepped  up  to  Fred  andv 
served  the  writ  of  injunction  upon  him.  Fred  accepted 
it  all  right,  but  he  said: 

J  his  is  a  waste  ol  time  and  money.  This  injunction 


will  be  at  once  dissolved,  for  there  is  no  ground.  You 
are  driven  to  pretty  desperate  ends,  are  you  not,  Pres¬ 
ton?  I  would  advise  you  to  try  some  more  logical  trick.” 

F red  spoke  smilingly,  and  the  speculator  turned  black 
In  the  face  with  hate  and  rage. 

“We  will  see  about  that,”  he  said  sneeringly.  “It  will 
take  some  time  to  dissolve  that  injunction.  By  that  time 
your  meats  will  have  spoiled.  I  know  that  yon  cannot 
get  any  more  ice  here.” 

Fred  laughed  at  this  declaration. 

“That  is  pretty  clever,  Preston.  Why  didn’t  you  inves¬ 
tigate  more  before  you  tried  such  a  game?  There  is  ice 
enough  on  board  this  steamboat  to  last  us  a  month.  The 
meat  will  keep  fully  two  weeks,  and  before  that  time  I 
am  sure  that  we  will  have  spoiled  your  little  game.” 

Preston  was  furious,  but  it  was  plain  that  he  did  not 
believe  Fred.  But  the  writ  was  served,  and  as  the  people 
came  to  the  boat  for  supplies  it  was  explained  to  them 
that  an  injunction  had  been  served  upon  them,  but  that 
it  would  soon  be  dissolved.  Fred  went  to  a  lawyer  at  once, 
and  he  read  the  charge  on  which  the  injunction  was  is¬ 
sued  and  laughed : 

“Fearnot,  this  is  too  ridiculous.  They  hunted  around 
and  found  an  old  fossilized  justice  who  has  forgotten  all 
the  law  that  he  ever  knew,  and  a  few  dollars  has  influ¬ 
enced  him  to  issue  the  injunction.  Why,  it  is  based  upon 
nothing  at  all,  for  you  have  an  undoubted  right  to  sell  all 
the  meat  and  flour  that  you  wish  at  any  price  that  you 
wish  to  name.  I  will  make  application  to  the  court  to 
have  the  injunction  dissolved  at  once.  Before  another  day 
it  will  be  disposed  of,  I  am  sure.” 

Fred  thanked  the  lawyer,  and  gave  him  a  good-sized  re¬ 
taining  fee. 

An  hour  later  he,  with  Terry,  were  walking  across  the 
levee  on  their  way  to  the  River  Belle,  when  they  met  a 
boy  who  placed  a  message  in  Fred’s  hands. 

It  was  written  in  the  rough  manner  of  BajTou  Bill,  and 
was  couched : 

“My  deer  Feernaught;  I  have  played  ther  spy  since  I 
left  ther  boat,  an’. I  hev  learned  some  thinirs.  1  advise  ver 
to  secretly  remove  ther  meats  that  you  have  left  on  the 
boat,  and  place  them  in  storage  somewhere,  for  there 
will  be  harm  done  ther  River  Belle  if  you  do  not.  I  know 
what  I  am  talking  about,  and  I  hope  thet  ver  will  take  mv 
advice.  Yours, ,  Bill  Hardy.” 

Fred  was  impressed  by  this  warning. 

“Terry,”  he  said,  “there  is  going  to  be  lively  times 
here  in  short  order.  I  can  see  that  we  have  got  to  take 
severe  measures  to  defend  our  own  property.  But  I  will 
surround  the  steamboat  with  armed  men,  if  I  have  to  do 
so.  Bayou  Bill  lias  sent  this  warning.” 

Terry  read  the  warning,  and  he  was  impressed. 

“That  means  that  they  will  try  to  burn  the  boat,  Fred.” 

“Of  course  it  does.  \Ye  will  have  to  keep  a  sharp 
watch.  If  we  eateli  the  incendiaries  it  will  -ro  hard  with 
them.” 

The  warning  of  Bayou  Bill  was  heeded  by  Fred,  and 
that  night  he  was  determined  to  be  on  band  himself.  So 
he  and  Terry  went  aboard  the  River  Belle  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  remaining  on  board  all  night. 

If  any  attempt  was  to  be  made  to  burn  the  boat  Fred 
was  bound  to  be  on  the  spot. 
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[io  and  lorry,  with  revolvers  in  their  pockets,  went 
n  and  got  a  stateroom  from  the  captain.  They  said 
to  him  about  the  threat  tiiat  they  had  heard,  but 
vere  on  their  guard. 

mere  were  four  men  of  the  crew  always  on  watch  on 
the  steamers  deck,  and  it  would  not  seem  possible  that 
any  foe  could  get  aboard.  But  Fred  was  suspicious  that 
one  of  the  watch  might  be  a  traitor. 

At  any  rate  he  felt  that  it  would  be  well  for  him  and 
Terry  to  stay  aboard  the  steamer  until  after  the  meats 
had  been  removed.  At  the  rate  that  the  foodstuff  was 


being  sold  it  would  not  be  many  days  before  the  steamer 

would  be  clear. 


Captain  Carson  did  not  understand  what  the  two  youths 
wanted  to  remain  on  board  the  boat  for  that  night,  but 
he  readily  gave  them  permission.  Fred  and  Terry  went 
on  board  about  eight  o’clock. 

It  was  soon  dark,  and  the  steamboat’s  lights  were  placed 
on  the  deck,  and  the  watch  took  their  places.  Fred  and 
Terry  pretended  to  retire  to  their  stateroom,  but  instead 
they  remained  awake  and  on  the  watch. 

They  took  up  a  place  by  the  port-hole  of  their  state¬ 
room,  from  whence  they  could  see  the  full  length  of  the 
boat  on  the  side  from  the  shore.  They  were  sure  that  if 
any  attempt  was  made  to  board  the  steamer  in  the  night 
it  would  be  from  this  side. 

For  hours  Fred  and  Terry  s,\t  there  and  watched. 

It  was  .-dreary  work,  for  they  wanted  badly  to  go  to 
sleep,  .but  they  managed  to  keep  awake.  At  last  Fred 
heard  the  light  plash  of  a  paddle,  and  he  saw  a  long  figure 
of  a  canoe  shoot  out  of  the  darkness  from  the  center  of 
the  river.  In  an  instant  Fred  was  on  his  guard. 

"■'Terry,”  he  whispered.  “They  are  coming.” 

In  an  instant  Terry  was  leaning  out  of  the  port  and 
watching  the  canoe  which  came  along  in  a  shadowy  way, 
and  in  it  there  were  to  be  seen  two  figures  of  men  wrap¬ 
ped  closely  about  the  face.  They  glided  silently  up  to  tire 
side  of  the  steamboat. 

The  canoe,  of  course,  made  no  noise  at  all. 

The  watch  on  deck  did  not  seem  to  see  it,  or,  if  they 
did,  they  gave  no  indication  of  the  fact. 

The  canoe  was  soon  alongside  the  boat,  and  then  one  of 
the  occupants  arose  and  stood  erect  while  the  light  boat 
came  in  close  to  the  boat’s  side.  Fred  and  Terry  drew 
back  from  the  port,  but  they  now  saw  that  the  invaders 
were  aiming  for  the  very  port  at  which  they  were. 

•They  had  evidently  seen  that  it  was  open,  but  that  it 
had  been  occupied  by  the  two  youths  they  had  not  ob¬ 
served  in  the  shadows. 

So  they  drew  the  canoe  up  at  the  port,  and  Fred  and 
Terrv,  crouching  back  in  the  gloom  inside,  saw  the  two 
IUnknown  men  climb  into  the  port.  They  secured  the 
,  C2noe  bv  a  rope  to  the  window-ledge.  Then  they  dropped 
into  the  stateroom. 

It  was  dark  in  the  stateroom,  and  they  could  not  see 
anything.  But  while  they  crouched  there  in  silence  the 
two  bovs  watched  them  with  much  interest  and  curiosity. 

Tern'  was  for  springing  out  upon  them  at  once,  but 
Fre  restrained  him.  The  two  invaders  for  some  mo- 
imeL*-  were  silent.  Then  one  of  them  whispered  softly  to 

Place  that  oil  can  over  here. 


We  can  oil  the  whole  place  here,  and  set  the  fire,  and  be 
back  to  shore  before  anyone  on  board  can  even  dream  of 
it” 

“All  right,  old  sport!  1  didn’t  like  the  job,  but  it  looks 
good  now.  The  cuss  will  have  to  pay  us  well  for  this,  for 
it  means  a  good  deal  to  him.  I  guess  that  he  will  be  glad 
enough  to  do  that.” 

“We  must  git  away  with  the  job  first.” 

With  that  one  of  the  would-be  incendiaries  came  for¬ 
ward  with  an  oil-can  in  his  hand.  The  gloom  of  the 
stateroom  was  not  so  deep  that  Fred  and  Terry  were  not 
able  to  see  this. 

But  the  oil  can  was  quickly  upset.  The  smell  of  the  oil 
was  perfectly  plain  to  the  nostrils.  It  gave  Fred  and 
Terry  a  thrill,  and  they  saw  that  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  warning  of  Bayou  Bill  the  fate  of  the  steamboat 
would  have  been  sealed. 

But  as  one  of  the  villains  tried  to  ignite  a  match  Fred 
sprang  forward  silently,  and  without  warning  gave  him  a 
blow  that  sent  him  over  upon  his  back,  with  his  head 
ringing  like  a  chime  of  bells. 

At  the  same  moment  Terry  was  upon  the  other.  There 
was  a  lively  tussle,  and  for  a  moment  it  looked  as  if  Terry 
would  get  the  worst  of  it.  But  Fred  sprang  to  his  aid, 
and  the  incendiary  was  knocked  senseless. 

The  two  youths  had  averted  a  terrible  catastrophe,  for 
if  the  steamer  had  really  caught  fire  it  would  have  meant 
a  tragedy. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

RASCALLY  WORK. 

So  quick  and  unexpected  was  the  assault  that  Fred  and 
Terry  made  upon  the  two  incendiaries  that  they  were 
wholly  taken  off  their  guard,  and  were  quickly  made  pris¬ 
oners. 

They  made  no  great  attempt  at  resistance,  for  they  saw 
that  it  was  no  use.  One  of  them,  who  was  breathing  hard, 
said : 

“Boss,  do  not  send  us  up.  If  you  will  let  ns  go  free 
I  will  tell  you  who  sent  us  here  to  do  this  thing.  We 
have  done  no  harm,  and  you  can  afford  to  let  us  go.” 

“1  hardly  see  the  logic  of  tiiat,  sir,”  said  Fred  angrily. 
“You  came  here  to  set  the  boat  on  fire.  You  evidently 
did  not  realize  or  did  not  care  for  the  fact  that  it  might 
have  resulted  in  the  loss  of  human  life.  I  know  who  sen! 
you  here,  and  that  was  James  Sidney  Preston.  We  have 
evidence  against  him  now  that  can  end  his  career.” 

With  that  the  incendiary  began  to  beg  and  plead  and 
promise  tiiat  he  would  make  a  full  breast  and  give  evi¬ 
dence  that  would  convict  their  employer.  With  that 
Fred  asked  sharply: 

“Is  not  your  employer  Preston?” 

“  Boss,  you  have  it- right.  He  hired  us  to  come  out  hero 
and  set  (ire  to  the  boat.  We  told  him  that  we  would  do 
it  for  five  hundred  dollars,  and  we  took  his  money,  and 
we  came  out  here,  but  we  had  no  idea  of  doing  tin1  job. 
We  wanted  his  money,  and  let  him  whistle.” 

“Then  you  are  the  most  dishonest  and  disloyal  scoun¬ 
drel  that  I  ever  met.  You  are  bars  as  well,  as  you  soat- 
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tered  oil  in  here.  You  play  traitor  with  him  to  save  your¬ 
selves.  What  assurance  do  1  have  that  you  will  not  play 
me  false  if  1  trust  you.’’ 

“You  have  our  words  of  honor,  boss/’ 

“Do  you  think  that  1  would  take  your  word?”  Fred 
asked  contemptuously.  "I  do  not  believe  that  1  would. 
1  am  going  to  turn  you  over  to  the  law  in  the  morning, 
and  if  you  do  not  give  evidence  to  show  that  Preston  was 
the  one  to  hire  you  to  do  this  thing  it  will  show  you  are 
doing  the  job  on  your  own  hook,  which  will  make  it  hard¬ 
er  for  you.  It  means  a  long  term  in  States  prison.” 

When  Fred  and  Terry  appeared  on  deck  with  the  two 
incendiaries  there  was  a  sensation.  The  watch  were  all 
of  them  astounded,  and  asked  where  the  two  villains  had 
come  from. 

“They  came  right  aboard  the  River  Belle  with  the 
greatest  of  ease,  and  despite  the  fact  that  you  were  on 
guard  all  the  time.  The  boat  would  ere  this  have  been 
ill  flames  if  we  had  not  seen  them.” 

The  steamer  watchmen  were  astounded  and  badly  scar¬ 
ed  as  well.  It  was  hard  for  them  to  believe  that  anyone 
could  approach  the  steamer  without  being  seen.  But  the 
fact  remained. 

At  this  juncture  Captain  Carson  appeared  on  the  scene, 
and  when  he  discovered  the  fact  that  the  steamer  had 
been  in  danger  of  destruction  he  was  horrified  and  aston¬ 
ished.  He  began  to  lecture  the  guards,  but  Fred  said: 

“You  ought  not  to  blame  the  watch,  Carson.  We 
only  happened  to  see  them  in  time,  for  they  approached 
the  very  spot  where  we  were.  It  is  quite  possible  for  a 
silent  craft  like  a  canoe  to  creep  up  without  being  seen. 
We  happened  to  be  right  on  the  spot.” 

The  watch  were  sent  back  to  their  posts,  for  it  was  not 
known  but  that  some  other  enemies  of  the  supply  steamer 
might  try  to  destroy  her.  In  fact,  no  sooner  had  the  men 
gone  back  to  their  posts  when  a  wild  cry  went  up  from 
the  lower  deck  of  the  boat: 


“Fire!  Fire!” 

In  an  instant  there  was  a  wild  scene  on  board  the 
River  Belle.  The  crew  rushed  out  of  their  bunks,  and 
gathered  on  the  deck,  ready  for  orders.  Captain  Carson 
ordered  the  fire-hose  on,  and  at  once  a  line  of  it  was  car¬ 
ried  into  the  lower  part  of  the  steamer. 

It  was  found  that  the  fire  was  incipient,  and  had  been 
caused  by  some  oily  waste  that  had  been  in  some  way  cast 
into  the  hold  through  a  small  hatch  on  the  lower  deck. 

'Phe  fire  was  quickly  extinguished.  But  though  the 
boat  was  saved  there  was  a  strange  feeling  of  uncanny 
sort  which  oppressed  all.  How  the  mysterious  fire  origi¬ 
nated  was  a  problem. 

It,  in  tact,  shook  the  nerves  ot  the  crew,  for  they  knew 
not  what  to  expect  next.  rl  here  might  be  traitors  among 
them  who  would  at  the  first  chance  send  all  to  perdition 
in  flames  or  an  explosion. 

“Someone  in  this  crew  set  that  fire,”  declared  Captain 
Carson,  with  rigid  tones.  “1  am  going  to  know  who  it 
wan. 

Captain  Carson  was  known  as  a  strict  martinet  and  a 
disciplinarian  ot  the  most  severe  sort.  lie  at  once  called 
all  flic  members  of  the  crew  to  quarters,  and  called  the 
roll,  and  finding  that  all  responded,  he  began  to  call  them 
dovfn  hard. 


“  Among  you  there  is  one  who  knows  about  tlie-e  myi- 
terious  tires,”  he  said.  “Let  that  man  confess,  or  it  will 
mean  death  for  him  when  he  is  found  out,  which  will  be 
tluYcase  before  long.  The  man  who  will  try  such  a  trick 
as  the  setting  on  fire  of  a  boat  like  the  River  Belle  will 
murder,  lie  ought  not  have  even  a  trial,  but  to  be  strung 
ity  by  the  neck  to  the  nearest  tree.” 

The  crew  were  silent  and  somewhat  sullen.  It  was  a 
hard  accusation,  and  each  looked  at  his  mate  suspiciously. 
The  real  incendiary  was  among  them,  as  the)7  felt. 

Fred  and  Terry  appreciated  the  purpose  of  the  captain, 
and  they  at  once  proceeded  to  back  him  up  in  it. 

Terry  had  hit  upon  an  idea,  and  he  whispered  it  in  the 
ear  of  the  captain.  The  latter  gave  a  start  and  said : 

“A  capital  idea,  Olcott.  I  will  try  it.” 

With  that  Carson,  who  was  anxious  to  catch  the  culprit, 
went  along  to  each  member  of  the  crew,  and  proceeded  to 
smell  of  his  hands  and  of  his  coat.  He  detected  the  odor 
of  coal  oil  oil  the  person  of  one  of  the  men,  who  was  nam¬ 
ed  Ily  Smith.  He  was  a  new  man,  and  was  of  a  secretive 
nature.  The  boys  hgd  not  been  able  to  get  well  acquainted 
with  Smith,  and  now,  as  the  captain  paused  before  him, 
there  was  excitement. 

The  skipper  of  the  River  Belle  had  detected  the  odor 
of  the  deadly  coal  oil  on  the  person  of  the  fellow  Smith. 
For  a  moment  the  captain  stood  looking  at  him  coldly. 

“Smith,”  he  said  in  icy  tones,  “can  you  explain  where 
the  odor  of  coil  on  your  person  comes  from?” 

Smith  looked  defiant  and  sneered: 

“I  guess  that  any  man  on  this  boat  might  get  kerosene 
oil  on  his  clothes.  You  needn’t  think  that  I  am  the  in¬ 
cendiary.  I  will  shoot  you  if  you  make  such  an  accusa¬ 
tion.” 

“Boys,”  said  Carson  sternly,  “lay  hands  on  that  fellow 
and  tie  him  up.  I  am  going  to  make  him  confess.'’ 

Several  of  the  men  started  forward  to  take  hold  of 
Smith,  but  before  any  could  interfere  he  gave  a  wild  yell, 
and  with  a  spring  like  a  cat  he  went  over  the  rail  and  into 
the  waters  of  the  river. 

His  act  was  so  sudden  that  the  crew  and  all  were  as¬ 
tounded,  and  unable  to  make  action. 

When  at  last  they  did  get  presence  of  mind  enough  to 
run  to  the  rail  they  saw  a  shadowy  figure  one  moment  in 
the  gloom,  and  then  it  disappeared.  A  lantern  was 
brought,  but  not  a  sign  of  the  daring  villain  could  be  seen. 
He  had  either  gotten  to  the  shore  safely  or  he  was  drown¬ 
ed. 


For  the  rest  of  the  night  all  was  quiet  on  board  the 
River  Belle.  The  two  incendiaries  were  held  prisoners 
until  morning,  when  they  were  given  into  the  hands  of 
the  police.  They  were  locked  up  pending  an  investiga¬ 
tion. 

Of  course,  fhe  news  of  the  arrest  of  the  two  incendiarii  s. 
spread  over  the  town,  and  hundreds  of  people  came  to  the 
steamer  to  ask  about  it,  and  to  express  their  jov. 

The  injunction  issued  by  Preston  had  been  dissolved  by 
the  court,  and  the  sale  of  supplies  went  on  just  the  same. 
At  the  \\  estei  n  Belle,  her  captain  and  crew  w  ere  busy 
unloading  her  cargo,  which  was  put  in  storage. 

But  i he  captain  made  known  his  desire  to  have  done 
with  any  more  business  dealings  with  Preston,  He  do-j 
dared  that  he  was  going  to  give  his  notice  and  have. 
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l'hi>  would  leave  Preston  without  a  skipper  tor  his 
steamer.  He  had,  it  was  learned,  countermanded  the  or- 
vier  tor  the  other  boat,  and  this  was,  as  could  be  easily 
guessed,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  his  scheme  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  fortune  by  cornering  the  food  supply  of  Montrose 
had  failed. 

But  there  were  some  people  in  the  town  such  as  will  be 
found  in  all  communities,  who  even  distrusted  the  motives 
of  Fred  Fearnot.  It  could  not  be  understood  by  them  why 
lie  should  sacrifice  so  much  for  the  public,  and  they  were 
strongly  suspicious  of  a  deeper  motive. 

In  fact,  it  was  even  rumored  that  Fearnot  was  going 
to  get  the  food  supply  into  his  own  hands,  and  then  he 
would  raise  the  price.  Without  the  competition  of  Pres¬ 
ton  he  would  be  able  to  do  this. 

In  other  words,  they  saw  in  Fred's  actions  simply  a  plot 
to  put  a  rival  out  of  business  so  that  he  could  control  it 
himself. 

“Wait  and  see,"  said  one  knowing  man.  “When  Pres¬ 
ton  is  laid  out  cold,  and  can  control  no  longer,  you  will 
see  Fearnot  come  into  the  market  with  higher  prices.  The 
people  have  only  been  transferred  from  a  frying-pan  into 
a  red-hot  fire.” 

In  fact,  the  agents  of  Preston,  thinking  to  undermine 
Fred's  great  popularity,  tried  to  circulate  this  yarn. 

It  certainly  did  great  harm. 

Many  people  who  were  credulous  believed  it  fully. 
Others  would  not  believe  it,  and  several  of  these  came 
to  Fred  with  the  story,  and  asked  him  if  it  was  true. 

Fred  was  half  inclined  to  be  angry.  But  he  restrained 
himself  and  at  last  he  said: 

“My  friend,  when  the  last  dollar’s  worth’  of  food  sup¬ 
plies  are  sold  from  the  deck  of  the  River  Belle  I  am  out 
of  the  business.  It  is,  to  say  the  least,  discouraging,  as 
well  as  unjust,  to  have  such  a  report  circulated  about 
one's  motives  when  one  does  a  thing  for  pure  and  simple 
philanthropy.” 

Fred  was  so  disgusted  that  the  report  had  even  been 
given  the  least  bit  of  credence  by  the  people  that  he  said 
to  Terry: 

“On  my  word,  Terry,  I  feel  like  throwing  the  thing  up 
now,  and  dropping  it  entirely.  If  it  was  not  for  the  wo¬ 
men  and  children  whom  I  know  need  the  food,  I  would 
throw  up  the  whole  thing  now  and  go  back  East.  I  am 
really  sick  of  the  whole  thing.” 

Terry  shared  Fred’s  feelings  completely. 

Bat  Fred  had  a  personal  reason  also  for  disposing  of 
the  foodstuff  as  far  as  possible,  for  he  had  now  to  meet 
the  notes  he  had  given  for  payment  to  the  Chicago  supply 
Lou-es.  These  notes  had  been  secured  by  banks  in  Wall 
Greet  where  Fred  had  credit. 

But  they  were  promptly  paid  as  they  came  due,  and 
it  was  not  a  fortnight  before  Fred  could  truly  say  that 
lie  owed  not  a  dollar  to  any  man.  He  drew  a  deep  breath 
of  relief.  1 , 

“Terry,”  he  said  to  his  chum,  “philanthropy  is  all 
right,  in  principle,  and  among  certain  people  and  dumb 
animal-  it  will  be  perhaps  appreciated,  but  the  awful  risk 
of  <?wa  in  ping  one’s  own  fortune  is  too  large  for  me  ever  to 
trv  -nob  a  thing  again.  I  would  gladly  do  it  if  I  was  sure 
Uu  4  I  would  not  he  charged  with  ulterior  motives.  In- 
dividjallv,  humanity  is  a  beautiful  thing  to  deal  with, 


perhaps,  but  collectively  it  is  about  the  most  unjust,  self¬ 
ish,  and  mean  commodity  under  the  sky.  Suppose  that  I 
had  lost  that  cargo  in  the  river,  who  would  havo  even 
sympathized  with  me?  Would  any  of  these  people  whom 
1  have  tried  to  help  with  the  best  of  motives  given  me 
even  the  least  bit  of  aid  to  get  started  again  in  this  world's 
race?  Not  so  that  you  would  notice  it!” 

“You  are  dead  right,  Fred.  Of  course,  charity  and 
kindness  of  heart  is  right,  and  it  should  be  cultivated,  hut 
it  is  discouraging  that  one  should  be  so  meanly  treated 
for  doing  what  is  kind  of  heart  and  right.” 

Preston  was  trying  to  bid  for  the  public  sentiment  by 
actually  offering  for  sale  certain  cuts  of  meat  that  were 
sure  to  spoil  if  not  sold  at  prices  that  were  as  low  as  those 
that  Fred  had  offered. 

People  went  to  the  Western  Queen  and  actually  bought 
from  Preston  and  went  away  and  declared  that  they  were 
better  cuts  than  they  had  bought  of  Fearnot,  therefore 
they  were  inclined  to  jibe  at  their  benefactor,  who  had 
really  made  possible  the  buying  of  meats  at  anything  like 
a  fair  price. 

All  these  things  came  to  the  ear  of  Fred,  and  he  noticed 
that  the  people  were  not  so  warm  in  manner  as  before, 
and  that  many  of  them  went  to  the  Western  Queen  every 
day.  Preston,  in  his  bombastic  way,  denied  to  them  that 
he  ever  contemplated  raising  the  prices  of  the  ordinary 
cuts  of  meat. 

He  claimed  that  he  had  intended  from  the  first  to  re¬ 
duce  the  prices  as  soon  as  the  market  conditions  war¬ 
ranted  it. 

All  this  sort  of  thing  was  easily  swallowed  by  the  gul¬ 
lible  ones,  and  had  the  effect  of  causing  a  revulsion  of 
feeling. 

Also  the  stories  that  attempts  had  been  made  to  burn 
the  River  Belle,  and  that  men  hired  by  Preston  had  en- 
deavored  to  kill  Fearnot  and  Olcott  were  discredited.  The 
two  ruffians  in  the  jail  were  trying  to  get  out  on  hail  that 
would  he  furnished  by  some  unknown  party. 

That  sickened  Fred  and  he  was  tempted  to  throw  up 
the  whole  thing  at  some  loss  and  get  out  of  the  town. 

The  impulse  was  upon  Fred,  and  it  required  all  the 
strength  of  his  fine  character  to  resist  the  temptation. 
But  he  knew  that  it  was  wrong  to  harbor  resentment  or 
to  descend  to  bitter  feelings.  He  decided  to  say  noth¬ 
ing,  hut  to  remain  a  while  longer,  and  let  sentiment  shape 
itself  as  it  might. 

It  happened  that  the  next  day  Fred  was  going  across 
the  levee  when  he  met  Preston  and  a  couple  of  rough¬ 
looking  men.  At  once  the  speculator  called  out  to  him 
derisively : 

“Well,  Fearnot,  you  do  not  seem  to  he  so  popular  as  a 
while  ago.  You  had  your  innings,  and  now  I  have  mine. 

I  guess  that  you  will  have  to  ship  a  few  more  steamer 
loads  of  provisions  here  to  find  out  how  thankful  the 
public  is  to  a  man  who  tries  to  help  them.  TTa,  ha,  ha!” 

Fred  was  very  quiet,  and  only  smiled  and  answered : 

“All  right,  Preston!  As  long  as  you  sell  at  a  fair  price 
T  will  find  no  fault.  T  did  not  go  into  the  scheme  for  the 
purpose  df  winning  plaudits  of  the  multitude,  and  the 
knowledge  that  I  did  right  is  all  the  reward  that  T  ore 
for.” 
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Fred's  cool  philosophy  angered  Preston,  and  lie  walked 

uuarer : 

“fou  young  treacherous  puppy!  You  haven  t  the  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment  on  your  side  now,  and  1  am  going  to  take 
some  oi  the  conceit  out  of  you.  Take  that  and  make  the 
most  of  it.” 

With  that  Preston  gave  Fred  a  slap  across  the  lace. 


CHAPTER  X. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  insult  and  the  blow'  was  so  unexpected  that  Fred 
was  wholly  unprepared  for  it,  atid  he  at  first  stood  in 
amazement  looking  at  the  villain.  Preston  followed  it 
up  by  hissing  at  Fred: 

“You  do  not  dare  to  resent  it,  you  young  cur!  Where 
is  your  grit  now?” 

F red  acted  like  lightning. 

“Right  here,  Preston,”  he  said,  without  the  least  show' 
of  anger  as  he  made  a  swing  so  quick  that  it  could  not 
be  followed  by  the  eye,  and  struck  Preston  in  the  jaw  so 
hard  that  it  sent  him  over  on  his  back. 

But  the  two  roughs  with  Preston  now  took  a  hand  in 
the  fight,  and  rushed  upon  Fred  like  a  couple  of  tigers. 
Fred  saw’  that  he  was  in  for  a  tough  struggle,  and  he  pre¬ 
pared  for  it. 

He  managed  to  get  the  larger  of  the  roughs  by  the  j 
w’aist,  and  he  made  a  turn  with  his  powerful  shoulders, 
and  swung  the  fellow  around  so  that  he  had  him  across 
his  hip.  Then  Fred  sent  him  over  with  a  pretty  fall  on 
his  neck  with  such  force  that  the  ruffian  lay  stunned. 

Fred  then  found  himself  in  the  embrace  of  the  other 
ruffian,  and  he  proved  a  hard,  customer.  But  Fred  had 
the  best  of  him  in  the  close  encounter,  when  he  sawr  that 
a  number  of  others  were  coming  across  the  levee  to  the 
aid  of  the  villains. 

Fred  saw  that  his  danger  wras  great,  when  suddenly 
there  came  across  the  levee  a  wild  Comanche  yell. 

Some  of  the  ruffians  had  heard  it  before,  but  they  kept 
on,  and  in  a  moment  they  were  upon  Fred.  One  of  them 
had  a  terrible  blackjack,  and  w?as  about  to  give  Fred  a 
smashing  blow’  on  the  head  when  he  suddenly  turned  a 
somersault  and  w’ent  down  and  out. 

It  was  Terry  who  had  arrived  upon  the  scene  just  in 
the  nick  of  time.  He  plunged  in  among  the  gang  like  a 
mad  bull. 

It  was  just  the  kind  of  thing  that  he  liked,  and  the  v’av 
that  he  gave  it  to  the  toughs  w’as  thrilling.  He  was  rough 
in  his  style  of  fighting,  for  he  knew’  that  it  wras  necessary 
to  be  so. 

But  now’  Fred  had  extricated  himself,  and  stood  shoul¬ 
der  to  shoulder  with  his  chum,  and  the  way  the  two  boys 
fought  w’as  wonderful  to  see.  The  toughs  were  smashed 
right  and  left. 

“Hooray!”  yelled  Terry,  as  he  sailed  into  them,  send¬ 
ing  out  rights  and  lefts  on  all  sides.  “Here  is  what  I 
have  been  dying  for.  Come  on,  you  big  ruffians!  I  will 
give  you  a  start  und  beat  you  to  the  finish.  Come  right 
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on,  the  whole  of  you.  Send  for  your  pals,  and  make  it  a 
hundred  or  more.  It  will  be  just  the  same.” 

The  effect  of  the  appearance  of  Terry  upon  the  scene 
was  wrondcrful  to  witness,  in  a  few  moments  there  was 


a  different  story.  The  roughs  broke  away  and  scattered. 

Only  Preston  was  left  nursing  his  sore  jaw.  In  tact,  he 
was  lying  on  the  ground  and  groaning  dismally  with  pain. 

When  it  became  certain  that  the  fight  was  over  Fred 
and  Terry  gripped  hands  and  recounted  their  injuries. 
Both  were  somewhat  bruised,  hut  not  in  the  lea>t  hadlv 
hurt.  But  as  Fred  looked  around  he  saw’  the  prostrate 
figure  of  Preston. 

“Hello!”  he  exclaimed.  “Here  is  the  cause  of  all  the 
trouble.  He  looks  pretty  sick,  don’t  lie?” 

“Thunder!”  exclaimed  Terry.  “Did  you  hit. him,  Fred  ?’* 
“Oh,  I  only  gave  him  a  gentle  reminder  that  he  must 
not  slap  my  face,”  laughed  Fred.  “How  is  it,  Preston? 
Have  you  had  enough?” 

Preston  glared  at  Fred  and  only  said : 

“I  hate  you!” 

•  “Good!”  laughed  Fred.  “That  is  the  w'ay  to  say  it. 
Well,  Preston,  you  will  not  attack  me  again,  I  am  sure. 
There  is  plenty  of  chance  that  you  will  have  things  here 
all  your  own  way  soon.  We  are  going  to  leave  Mon¬ 


trose.” 

“Oh,  I  see!”  sneered  the  villain.  “Had  enough  of  the 
charity  business,  have  you?” 

“Well,  not  exactly;  hut  it  seems  that  .the  people  have 
not  had  enough  of  you  yet.” 

Preston  grinned  with  triumph,  in  spite  of  his  sore  jaw.” 

“That  looks  like  a  victory  for  m»e,”  he  said.  “You  see, 
Fearnot,  your  little  game  did  not  amount  to  anything, 
after  all.  1  think  that  you  ought  to  take  up  the  reformer 
business.  You  would  make  more  enemies  in  a  year  than 
you  could  get  rid  of  during  the  rest  of  your  life.” 

“All  right,”  said  Fred.  “I  can  take  care  of  myself.  I 
do  not  fear  my  enemies.” 

“They  will  get  you  some  day.”* 

“It  seems  that  I  am  to  count  you  as  one  of  my  worst 
enemies.” 

“It  is  the  other  way.  You  have  tried  your  best  to  ruin 
me.  What  could'  I  do  but  retaliate?  You  almost  ruined 
me  financially,  and  refused  to  co-operate  with  me,  despite 
the  fact  that  I  offered  you  a  good  business  proposition." 

“Your  business  proposition  was  a  dishonest  one.  You 
could  not  expect  me  to  embark  in  that,  Preston.” 

“Oh,  shucks!  You  are  squeamish!  It  was  perfectly 
legitimate.  I  guess  that  you  have  had  it  proved  to  you 
that  there  is  nothing  in  playing  the  friend  to  the  public. 
They  will  be  the  first  ones  to  knife  you.” 

“That  remains  to  be  seen.” 

Preston  looked  at  Fred  vindictively,  and  as  he  walked 
away  with  Terry  he  said  in  parting: 

“All  right,  Fearnot!  There  will  be  another  chance. 
I  w'ill  meet  you  again  soon.” 

As  Fred  and  Terry  walked  away  they  saw  that  the 
toughs  who  had  attacked  them  were  congregating  again 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  levee,  as  if  thev  might  renew  th,» 
attack.  But  the  two  boys  walked  leisurely  awn  from 


the  spot  and  to  the  hotel. 

When  they  arrived  there  they  were  met 
wore  a  heavy  black  heard.  Ho  came  up  to 


by  a  man  who 
Fred  and  said: 
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i  oaruo;,  1  want  to  see  you  badly.  1  have  some  news 


LI  l 
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“It 

right. 


i  gave  an  exclamation  oi‘  surprise  and  recognition. 
iy,v  he  gasped.  “It  is  Bayou  Bill.” 
as  the  slier itf,  and  lie  was  closely  disguised, 
is  me,  I  earnot.  I  like  you,  kid,  for  you  are  all 
1  saw  that  little  scrap  down  the  levee,  and  I  was 
-  nig  to  take  a  hand  in  it,  but  I  saw  that  you  would  pull 
our  all  right.  I  am  glad  that  you  gave  it  to  that  sneak 
and  scamp,  Preston.  He  has  been  fooling  the  people  here 
again.  They  are  like  a  lot  of  sheep.  It  makes  me  sick.” 

“We  have  felt  rather  badly  about  it,  Bill,”  said  Fred. 
“ We  tried  to  do  them  a  favor  in  a  conscientious  way. 
The  return  seems  to  be  unfair  as  well  as  unkind.” 


The  man  spat  fiercely  at  the  ground. 

“That  is  the  way  of  it,  Fearnot!  But  I  want  to  tell 
you  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  rejuvenation  here  mighty 
toon.  I  have  a  friend  over  to  the  hotel  now  who  kin  tell 
you  some  things  that  you  ought  to  know.  Will  you  come 
over  and  meet  him?” 

Fred  as  well  as  Terry  were  astounded. 

They  asked  Bill  who  his  friend  was,  but  he  said : 

“I  will  not  tell  you,  for  I  want  you  to  meet  him  first.” 

That  settled  it,  so  Fred  and  Terry  walked  over  to  the 
hotel  and  were  soon  in  the  office.  Just  then  a  man  emerg¬ 
ed  from  a  corner  and  came  up  to  them.  At  sight  of  him 
Fred  gave  a  start. 

“Thunder!”  he  gasped.  “It  is  Jake  Peters,  from  Wall 
street.  What  has  brought  him  here?” 

.  “There  you  are,  boy,”  chuckled  Bill.  “He  will  tell  you 
pretty  quick.  Jim  and  me  wrnre  once  pards  on  the  Tucson 
trail.  We  fought  Apaches  together.  I  reckon  we  know 
each  other.” 

Peters  came  up  to  Fred  and  shook  hands  with  him,  and 
with  Terry  also.  He  was  a  tall,  splendidly  built  fellow. 

But  he  had  a  soft,  easy  manner  and  a  furtive  way  that 
was  impressive,  and  bespoke  his  calling.  He  said  in  a 
low  tone  that  was  almost  a  whisper: 

“Fearnot,  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  I  have  not  heard  from 
you  since  the  Burns’  gold  brick  steal.” 

Fred  laughed  and  said: 

“Oh,  yes,  I  remember.  Burns  stole  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars  in  gold  from  his  bank  where  he  worked,  and  sold  it. 
That  was  one  of  the  best  cases  that  you  ever  solved,  Pet¬ 


er 


The  detective  smiled  but  said : 

“I  am  on  the  track  of  a  greater  criminal  now.  Of 
course,  you  know  that  I  am  not  out  in  this  country  for 
nothing.  I  think  that  you  can  help  me  a  little,  and  when 
Bill  Hardy  told  me  that  you  were  here  I  was  glad.” 

Fred  was  interested,  though  he  had  already  guessed 
what  was  coming.  He  restrained  his  curiosity,  though, 
and  let  the  detective  tell  his  story. 

“It  -rums  that  there  has  been  unearthed  in  Wall  street 
a  big  -win die  in  forged  bonds,”  he  said  quietly.  “It  in- 
T$b two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  matter  was 
ju bribed  bv  one  of  the  bank  examiners,  and  the  case 
wwpat  in  rnv  hand-  to  find  fho  culprit.  T  took  the  trail 
•if Font  a  clew  and  at  last  hit  upon  the  fact  that  one  of 
the  bond-  v;«  negotiated  by  Preston.  T  have  since  traced 
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“That  means  that  James  Sidney  Preston  is  in  for  a 
long  term  in  States  prison?” 

“That  is  the  idea.  I  suppose  that  he  has  your  pro¬ 
found  sympathy?” 

Fred  smiled  and  said: 

“By  all  means!  Keally,  I  am  sorry  for  Preston,  for  he 
is  smart,  though  he  has  not  exerted  his  faculties  in  the 
right  way.  Now,  Peters,  how  can  1  give  you  assistance? 
He  is  here,  and  you  have  only  to  catch  him.  That  ought 
not  to  be  a  difficult  job.” 

“Well,  no,  it  ought  not  to  he  such.  Yet  I  would  fee! 
better  if  it  was  put  up  to  him  that  lie  did  the  forged  bom1 
job.  Now,  I  want  to  give  you  one  of  the  bonds,  and  have 
you  go  to  him  ,and  ask  him  if  he  would  take  that  bond 
back.  Intimate  that  a  friend  gave  the  bond  to  you  and 
wanted  you  to  take  it  back  to  him.  I  think  that  you  will 
see  him  break  for  the  train  to  get  out  of  town.  That  will 
be  in  itself  tacit  admission  of  his  guilt.” 

Fred  readily  agreed  to  take  the  bond  to  him. 

With  that  the  detective  took  from  an  inner  pocket  a 
bank  bond  for  a  thousand  dollars.  It  bore  the  seal  of  a 
certain  prominent  hank  of  New  York.  It  was  a  revela¬ 
tion  that  stunned  both  Fred  and  Terry. 

Of  course,  they  saw  that  it  would  mean  that  Preston 
was  done  in  the  town  of  Montrose.  He  would  not  dare 
to  remain  there  longer.  It  meant  that  he  would  have  to 
give  up  his  monopolistic  ideas  of  controling  the  food 
markets  of  Montrose  and  other  places. 

Fred  Talked  with  Peters  for  a  long  time. 

They  indulged  in  many  reminiscences,  and  later  Fred 
and  Terry  went  to  their  room.  There  Fred  whistled  and 
said:  • 

“Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it,  Terry?  The  way  of 
the  transgressor  is  really  hard,  is  it  not?” 

“By  jingo!  It  is  hard  in  this  case,  Fred.  That  will 
mean  that  Preston  will  he  out  of  the  business  world  for  a 
while.  I  did  not  think  that  he  w~as  a  thief,  though  I 
knew  well  enough  that  he  was  not  above  stealing.  Any 
man  who  will  adopt  the  business  methods  that  he  did 
will  not  stop  at  any  small  matter  of  conscience.” 

Fred  agreed  with  Terry.  But  they  decided  not  to  ap¬ 
proach  Preston  that  night.  It  would  be  better,  as  the 
detective  had  declared,  to  wait  until  the  morrow. 

That  evening  there  was  a  knot  of  men  in  the  hotel 
office  talking  over  matters.  Fred  stood  near,  unobserved, 
and  heard  the  talk.  As  it  concerned  him  he  was  interest¬ 
ed. 

“I  tell  yon  that  there  ain’t  no  sincerity  nowadays,”  said 
one  of  the  knot  of  men.  “We  thought  that  Preston  was 
hoarding  up  that  njeat  and  flour  for  dishonest  purposes. 
Then,  when  Fearnot  comes  along  and  ships  in  a  lot  of 
stuff  to  sell  to  us  at  underprice,  we  thought  that  he  was 
doing  it  as  an  act  of  true  philanthropy  to  help  the  poor 
people.  If  now  seems  that  lie  was  really  trying  to  run 
Preston  out  of  business,  and  was  acting  solely  for  his  own 
ends.  That  is  the  way  the  world  goes.” 

“That  is  right,  Brown.  That  Fearnot  is  a  fake.  He  is 
as  sanctimonious  and  honest-faced  as  a  minister,  but  be 
is  playing  a  part  all  the  time.  They  say  tbnt.Jie  is  the 
greatest  trickster  in  Wall  street.  I  believe  that  we  will 
do  hotter  to  boycott  him  after  this,  and  stick  to  Preston 
as  the  really  honest  man  in  the  game.” 
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Fred  could  stand  this  injustice  no  longer. 

He  stepped  up  and  asked  quietly: 

“Gentlemen,  will  you  pardon  me  it  i  butt  into  this 
conversation?  I  heard  my  name  mentioned,  and  that 
interested  me.” 

The  knot  of  men  looked  decidedly  foolish,  but  one  man 
said: 

“  \\re  do  not  cast  any  reflection  upon  you,  Fearnot,  for  it 
is  all  in  the  line  of  legitimate  business.  If  you  can  get 
the  upper  hand  of  a  rival  in  these  days  it  is  all  right. 
Rut  it  ought  not  to  be  done  under  the  cloak  of  charity. 
That  is  where  it  is  wrong.” 

“Who  told  you  that  it  was  done  under  such  a  cloak?” 
asked  Fred.  v  * 

“Why,  facts  show  for  themselves.” 

“Will  you  please  cite  a  few  facts?” 

“Well,”  stammered  the  man,  “I  hear  that  you  have 
sent  to  Chicago  for  more  stuff.  That  you  intend  to  open 
great  markets  here  and  in  other  cities  and  boom  the  price 
of  meat  for  yourself.” 

“Do  you  know  that  this  is  true?” 

“Why,  I  suppose  that  it  is  true.  The  story  was  given 
to  me  as  true.” 

“And  you  believed  it,  did  you?” 

“What  can  anyone  do?” 

“They  can  be  loyal  to  one  who  helps  them  in  time  of 
need,”  said  Fred  sternly.  “Now,  my  friend,  a  few  weeks 
ago  you  were  in  great  distress  here.  People  were  starv¬ 
ing,  because  they  had  not  money  enough  above  their  wages 
to  buy  the  necessaries  of  life.  All  the  poor  people  were 
obliged  to  go  hungry  most  of  the  time,  because  they  could 
not  pay  the  price  of  meats  and  flour.  The  prices  were 
held  up  by  Preston,  who  had  secured  control  of  all  the 
food  supply  and  the- transportation  lines  to  this  town. 
In  this  state  of  affairs  1  came  here  and  staked  my  fortune 
to  the  extent  of  all  that  I  had.  I  went  further,  and  se¬ 
cured  credit  in  New  York'to  the  extent  of  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  to  get  meats  and  flour  for  you.  You  have  been  fed 
at  a  low  rate,  and  my  contracts  have  now  been  paid.  1 
stand  clear.  I  have  no  further  interest  in  the  matter, 
though  I  have  the  consciousness  of  having  done  a  fair 
and  kindly  thing.  To-morrow  my  partner  and  I  leave 
Montrose  for  the  East.  It  is  not  likely  that  you  will  see 
us  here  again.  But  you  have  seen  fit  to  return  to  the  man 
who  tried  to  starve  and  swindle  you  and  traduce  the 
person  who  helped  you,  and  that  is  the  most  painful  mem¬ 
ory  that  I  will  carry  away.  I  would  rather  have  departed 
with  the  feeling  that  my  work  among  you  was  better  ap¬ 
preciated.” 

I  red  spoke  in  a  clear  and  dignified  way,  and  as  it 
dawned  upon  the  hearers  that  they  had  made  a  mistake 
they  stood  spellbound  and  cast  their  eyes  to  the  floor. 

Not  a  word  was  said,  and  Fred  turned  to  Terry  and 
walked  away. 

The  next  morning  Fred  carried  out  his  part  of  the  plan 
to  trap  the  swindler  Preston.  Tie  took  the  bond  over  to 
him  and  asked  him  if  he  would  redeem  it. 

Preston  turned  the  color  of  chalk  and  said: 

“I  never  saw  the  bond  before.  T  know  nothin-^  about 

it.”  35 


Fred  said  no  more,  but  left  tbr 
the  detective,  and,  ns  Peter  had 


villain.  ITe  reported  to 
predicted,  it  was  not  an 


hour  before  Preston  was  at  the  depot  with  "his  grip,  and 
taking  a  train  to  leave  the  town.  But  as  he  stepped  up  to 
board  the  train  Peters  walked  to  his  side  and  asked: 

“llello,  Preston!  Going  East,  are  you?” 

Preston  nearly  fell  off  the  car  step.  lie  looked  at  the 
detective  in  a  defeated  way.  He  then  saw  Fred  standing 
near  and  said  weakly: 

“Well,  the  jig  is  up!” 

Peters  smiled  grimly,  and  sprung  the  handcuffs  on  him, 
and  took  him  on  the  train  with  him.  That  was  the  last 
of  James  Sidney  Preston  in  Montrose. 

Fred  and  Terry  packed  their  grips  and  started  for  the 
depot  later  in  the  day.  Meanwhile  the  report  had  spread 
like  wildfire  that  Preston  was  on  his  way  East  as  a  bond 
thief.  All  came  out  that  he  was  a  crook.  Then  there  was 
a  revulsion  of  feeling  and  sentiment. 

A  number  of  business  men  rushed  to  the  hotel  to  see 
Fearnot  and  Olcott.  They  were  just  on  their  way  to  the 
station.  Several  prominent  men  surrounded  them  and 
tried  to  induce  them  to  remain.  There  were  all  sorts  of 
protestations  of  friendship  and  good  will  for  them,  and 
Fred  thanked  them,  and  said  in  a  little  speech  from  the 
car  platform : 

“We  have  enjoyed  our  stay  in  Montrose  much,  and  that 
we  have  been  able  to  do  a  favor  to  the  people  is  a  greater 
pleasure.  We  shall  carry  away  many  pleasant  remem¬ 
brances.  I  wish  you  prosperity  and  success!  Good-by!” 

With  that  the  train  rolled  out  of  the  little  town.  Fred 
and  Terry  reached  Chicago  in  due  time,  and  were  soon 
on  their  way  East. 

“Well,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  “we  did  the  right  thing  after 
all.  But  I  was  badly  scared  there  for  a  time,  when  there 
was  such  danger  of  the  steamer  being  destroyed.  If  the 
cargd  had  been  destroyed  we  would  have  been  made  beg- 
gars,  and  the  thanks  that  we  would  have  received  would 
have  been  scant.  But  it  is  over,  and  we  will  forget  it.” 

The  two  boys  arrived  in  New  York  in  due  time,  and 
went  to  Fred’s  home.  They  intended  to  spend  some  time 
there,  and  it  would  not  be  long  before  they  would  find 
some  new  adventures. 


THE  END. 
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BRIEF,  BUT  POINTER 

The  smallest  complete  Bible  ever  published  was  issued  by 
the  Oxford  University  press.  It  was  3%  inches  long,  2 y2  inches 

wide,  and  ~/s  of  an  inch  thick.  Several  copies  of  it  are  still  in 
existence. 

When  a  glass  is  as  full  as  it  possibly  can  be  of  liquor,  the 
surface  of  the  liquor  is  slightly  convex,  and  the  center  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  higher  than  the  brim.  In  view  of  this  fact,  such  a  glassful 
is  called  a  bumper,  because  the  liquor  bumps  up,  or  protrudes 
in  the  middle. 

Bees  were  unknown  to  the  Indians,  but  they  were  taken  to 
America  a  few  years  after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 
It  was  more  than  twro  centuries  after  the  first  white  invasion 
of  New  England,  however,  before  modern  beekeeping  began  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

e 

The  town  of  Eisleben,  in  Thuringia,  the  birthplace  of  Mar¬ 
tin  Luther,  is  sinking  into  the  moor  upon  which  it  is  built. 
Measures  have  been  taken  in  recent  years  to  drain  the  bog 
without  avail,  and  the  inhabitants  are  seriously  thinking  of 
abandoning  the  place. 

With  the  advent  of  the  official  cat  rats  will  find  life  hardly 
worth  living  in  Togoland.  The  governor  of  that  German 
colony  has  decreed  that  in  public  buildings  where  natives  con¬ 
gregate,  such  as  schools,  hospitals  or  prisons,  cats  are  to  be 
kept  officially.  Statistics  show  that  the  use  of  rat  skins  in  the 
manufacture  of  fancy  articles  is  increasing.  Last  year  the 
Trade  in  Great  Britain  alone  amounted  to  $25(1,000,  and  sup¬ 
plies  of  brown  rat  skins  are  being  sought  in  lots  of  from  100 
to  10,000.  It  is  proposed  to  start  a  business  in  Calcutta  for 
securing  and  preparing  the  skins  of  the  brown  rat  to  be  used 
among  a  variety  of  purposes  in  the  binding  of  books  and  the 
making  of  purses,  gloves  and  various  articles  for  women’s  use 
and  wear.  The  supply  of  rats  in  Calcutta  is  inexhaustible. 

Uncle  Sam  is  sending  out  a  circular  to  show  farmers  how 
they  can  raise  gourds  and  make  pipes  for  smokers  at  a  profit. 
The  pipes  do  not  grow  as  rapidly  as  the  gourds  of  ancient 
time;;,  but  it  is  claimed  that  they  can  be  produced  in  almost 
any  part  of  this  country  from  seed  that  is  supplied  by  the 
government.,  with  the  directions  for  planting  and  for  making 
pipe*.  The  fa/1  comes  from  South  Africa,  where  the  gourd 
1*  'alb-d  the  calabash.  Boers  made  pipes  of  the  gourds  for 
zoany  years,  but  the  world  took  little  notice  until  after  the 


- - - - - 

Boer  war,  when  the  English  began  to  import  them.  Later 
the  demand  spread  to  the  United  States,  and  now  there  is  a 
large  market  for  the  pipes  at  $8  to  $12  each,  according  to  the 
circular  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Boers  tried 
to  monopolize  the  seed  of  the  gourd,  but  a  large  supply  has 
been  secured  and  there  is  prospect  that  the  crop  will  become 
general.  It  is  claimed  that  the  gourd  pipes  color  like  meer¬ 
schaum  and  are  highly  appreciated  by  smokers.  As  no  two 
gourds  are  exactly  alike,  each  smoker  has  a  pipe  of  special 
pattern,  and  as  the  sizes  vary  so  much  the  work  of  prepar¬ 
ing  them  is  done  by  hand,  instead  of  machinery. 


A  FEW  SMILES. 


Anxious  Mother — How  is  my  boy  getting  along  at  school? 
Teacher — He’s  slow  and  sure.  Anxious  Mother — Beg  pardon. 
Teacher — He  is  slow  to  learn  and  sure  to  forget. 

Passenger  (as  the  ship  is  sinking) — Captain,  is  there  no 
hope — no  hope  whatever?  Captain — None  at  all,  my  man;  no 
hope  at  all.  Passenger — Confound  the  luck!  And  I  wouldn’t 
eat  any  cucumbers  for  dinner  because  I  was  afraid  of  indiges¬ 
tion! 

“Gee,  but  it’s  hot!”  cried  Mr.  Sizzer,  mopping  his  brow. 
“Where  is  Tommy?”  “Out  flying  bis  kite,”  said  Mrs.  Sizzer. 
“Well,  for  goodness’  sake,  tell  him  to  stop  it!  ”  roared  Sizzer. 
“The  idea  of  using  up  what  little  breeze  there  is  on  such  non¬ 
sense!  ” 

Teaching  a  child  politeness  is  never  an  entirely  satisfactory 
undertaking;  it  not  infrequently  produces  results  that  are  as 
surprising  as  they  are  unsatisfactory,  especially  if  the  teacher 
resorts  to  anything  like  subterfuge.  One  small  boy  gave  credit 
where  it  was  due  in  a  manner  quite  startling.  “I  hope  you 
were  a  good  little  boy  while  at  your  aunt’s  and  didn’t  tell 
any  stories,”  said  his  mother.  “Only  the  one  you  put  me  up 
to,  ma,”  replied  the  young  hopeful.  “Why,  what  do  you  mean, 
child?”  “When  she  asked  me  if  I’d  like  to  have  a  second  piece 
of  cake  I  said,  ‘No,  thank  you;  I’ve  had  enough.’  ” 

“I  want  to  get  this  check  cashed,”  said  the  young  matron, 
appearing  at  the  window  of  the  paying-teller.  “Yes,  madam. 
You  must  indorse  it,  though,”  explained  the  teller.  “Why,  my 
husband  sent  it  to  me.  He  is  away  on  business,”  she  said. 
“Yes,  madam.  Just  indorse  it;  sign  it  on  the  back,  so  we 
will  know,  and  your  husband  will  know  we  paid  it  to  you.” 
She  went  to  the  desk  against  the  wall,  and  in  a  few  moments 
presented  the  check,  having  written  on  its  back,  “Your  loving 
wife,  Edith.” 

“Johnnie,  come  in  to  dinner!  ”  Mrs.  Slater  stood  at  the  door 
of  her  cottage,  looking  over  toward  a  small  boy  who  was  fish¬ 
ing  with  a  bent  pin  and  a  herring  bone  on  the  brim  of  a  puddle. 
“John-nie — dinner!”  Still  the  boy  went  on  fishing.  “John¬ 
nie!”  No  answer.  “If  you  don’t  come  in  to  dinner  at  once, 
my  son,”  threatened  Mrs.  Slater,  “I  won’t  give  you  any  at  all!  ” 
Only  a  sudden  tension  of  the  small  boy’s  frame  as  he  gazed 
eagerly  into  the  depths  of  the  murky  puddle.  Mrs.  Slater’s 
patience  was  at  an  end.  Silently  she  crept  up  behind  the  de¬ 
linquent,  and  then  suddenly  seizing  him  by  the  shoulders 
shook  him  violently  to  and  fro.  “You  brat!  ”  she  cried.  “Didn’t 
you  hear  me  call?”  “No,  ma,”  replied  the  youngster  stoutly. 
“I  didn’t  hear  you  the  first  three  times,  and  the  last  time  I 
had  a  bite.” 


WORK  AND  WIN. 
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AN  ENGLISH  STOKERS  STORY 

By  COL.  RALPH  FENTON. 


1  have  thought  it  over  and  over,  and  cannot  come  to  any 
definite  conclusion.  Was  I  justified  in  killing  the  man?  If  I 
was  I  am  a  benefactor  to  some  of  my  fellow-creatures;  if  I 
was  not,  I  am  a  murderer.  My  readers  shall  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  judging,  and  I  hope  their  judgment  may  be  lenient. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  well  off,  and  received  the  education 
and  bringing  up  of  a  gentleman;  but,  partly  through  my  own 
folly  and  partly  through  unfortunate  speculations,  I  gradually 
lost  all  my  capital,  and  about  two  years  ago  I  found  myself 
penniless,  and  saw  starvation  grinning  at  me  within  measure- 
able  distance.  Then  I  determined  to  attempt  no  longer  to 
keep  up  appearances,  but  to  try  and  earn  a  bare  existence 
in  any  walk  of  life  that  was  open  to  me.  After  some  fruit¬ 
less  efforts  and  a  good  deal  of  the  “hope  deferred”  which 
“maketh  the  heart  sick,”  I  obtained,  through  a  gentleman 
connected  with  the  Great  Junction  Railway,  the  position  of 
stoker.  I  never  was  given  to  drink,  so  that  I  was  well 
enough  able  to  fulfill  the  lowly  duties  of  my  position.  I  am 
now  a  station-master,  and  it  is  during  my  few  hours  of 
leisure  that  I  prepare  this  plain  narrative  for  the  decision  of 
a  discerning  public. 

It  is  a  great  point  for  a  stoker  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the 
engine-driver,  and  I  generally  found  little  trouble  in  making 
friends  with  my  nearest  traveling  companion. 

On  the  day  when  I  went  through  the  most  disagreeable 
experience  of  my  life  I  was  traveling  from  Padlington  to 
Cowchester  on  the  well-known — to  railway  employees — engine 
named  “Pluto.”  She  is  a  fine,  upstanding,  bold  sort  of 
engine,  and  when  in  good  temper  does  her  work  right  well. 
The  engine-driver  on  this  occ.assion  was  a  man  named  John 
Moran.  I  had  not  often  traveled  with  him  before — only  two 
or  three  times — and  I  never  could  get  on  comfortably  with 
him.  He  had  been  many  years  in  the  company’s  service,  and 
bore  an  excellent  character  for  steadiness,  but  was  consid-  j 
ered  rather  taciturn.  He  seemed  to  be  always  in  the  sulks, 
and  was,  I  suppose,  of  a  surly  temper. 

Before  we  started  he  hardly  answered  any  remark  I  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him,  and  seemed  more  surly  than  usual.  Once, 
when  I  took  up  a  cloth  to  brighten  one  of  Pluto’s  taps,  he 
called  out  to  me  in  a  savage  tone: 

“Let  her  alone,  can’t  you?  I’ll  make  her  travel  to-day 
without  your  bothering.” 

I  made  him  no  answer,  as  1  did  not  see  the  good  of  having 
a  quarrel  in  the  small  space  we  were  confined  to. 

The  train  was  to  start  at  twelve  noon,  and  before  that 
time  we  on  the  engine  were  all  ready,  but  it  was  a  quarter 
past  twelve  before  we  got  the  signal  to  move.  There  was 
such  a  crowd  of  people  of  all  classes  on  the  platform  that 
room  could  hardly  be  found  for  them  on  the  train.  However, 
at  last  the  head  guard  gave  us  the  signal,  and  Morgan  turned 
:he  handle  and  we  moved  slowly  and  steadily  out  of  the  sta¬ 
tion.  When  he  got  well  out  into  the  country  Morgan  turned 
to  me  and  said  shortly: 

“More  coal!” 

Now,  in  my  opinion,  no  more  coal  was  wanted,  as  there 
was  quite  enough  in  the  fire  to  keep  up  the  usual  speed. 
However,  as  a  stoker  I  was  only  an  underling,  and  must  obey 
reasonable  orders.  So  I  stoked  as  bidden,  and  then  curiously 
watched  to  see  if  the  engine-driver  would  turn  on  full  speed. 
He  did  nothing  of  the  sort,  but  sat  with  his  back  to  the  boiler 
and  began  to  talk  to  me  quite  affably.  Among  other  things 
he  said  he  was  quite  tired  of  this  perpetual  traveling,  and 
that  he  meant  to  look  out  for  a  wife  with  a  little  money,  and 


never  set  foot  on  an  engine  again.  There  was  nothing  at 
this  time  peculiar  in  his  manner,  except  that  he  was  more 
talkative  than  usual,  and  he  would  now  and  then  turn  half 
round  to  the  engine  and  call  out: 

“Get  on,  old  girl,  get  on!  ” 

We  had  before  us  a  run  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  by 
that  time  we  were  due  at  Blinton,  a  big  junction  at  which 
every  train  must  stop,  so  we  had  plenty  of  time  to  talk. 

About  an  hour  after  leaving  Padlington  Morgan  stopped 
suddenly  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  and  said: 

“Well,  I  must  get  to  work  now.”  Then  he  opened  the  fire¬ 
box  door  and  called  out  to  me:  “More  coal!” 

I  expostulated  with  him,  and  pointed  out  that  we  were 
going  at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  and  would  not  need  more  coal 
before  Blinton;  but  this  seemed  to  excite  him  terribly. 

“Shovel  it  in!”  he  roared,  with  an  oath;  “I’m  going  to 
make  her  travel!  ” 

To  pacify  him,  I  took  up  a  shovelful,  and  managed  to  up¬ 
set  a  good  deal  of  it  before  I  reached  the  fire-box. 

“You  clumsy  fool!”  he  called  out;  “here,  give  it  to  me,” 
and  snatching  the  shovel  out  of  my  hand,  he  crammed  on  as 
much  coal  as  he  could  get  in. 

I  was  beginning  to  get  alarmed,  and  looking  out  over  the 
well-known  country — for  I  had  traveled  that  journey  many  a 
time  before — I  saw  that  we  were  much  nearer  to  Blinton  than 
we  ought  to  be  at  that  hour.  However,  I  thought  it  did  not 
much  matter,  for  the  line  was  signalled  clear  in  front  of  us, 
and  the  damage  done  was  as  yet  simply  a  little  waste  of  coal. 
In  a  few  minutes  our  speed  increased  enormously,  and  I  cal¬ 
culated  we  were  traveling  at  the  rate  of  seventy  miles  an 
hour.  I  thought  it  was  time  to  remonstrate,  and,  turning  to 
Morgan,  I  noticed  that  the  indicator  showed  full  speed.  I 
called  his  attention  to  the  fact,  and  begged  him  to  reduce 
the  speed,  or  we  should  run  into  Blinton  without  being  able 
to  stop. 

“Ha,  ha!”  he  cried  in  reply.  “Stop!  I’m  never  going  to 
stop  again!  I  told  you  I’d  make  her  travel!  What  do  you 
want  to  stop  for?  Get  on,  old  wench,  get  on!”  Then  he 
burst  into  a  hideous  peal  of  laughter. 

A  cold  sweat  of  absolute  terror  broke  out  on  me  as  I 
realized  the  state  of  things.  Here  was  a  raving  maniac,  a  far 
stronger  man  than  myself,  in  charge  of  a  train  full  of  peo¬ 
ple.  I  bit  my  lips  and  clenched  my  hands,  and  tried  to 
collect  my  scattered  ideas  and  decide  what  was  best  to  be 
done. 

Meanwhile,  Morgan  sat  on  a  rail  near  the  boiler  flourishing 
a  shovel  and  shouting  uproariously.  The  train  rushed  on 
with  incredible  speed,  not  steadily  and  evenly,  but  with  leaps 
and  bounds,  that  threatened  to  cast  the  engine  off  the  line  at 
every  yard.  There  was  no  doubt  the  man  was  as  mad  as  a 
man  could  be,  and  he  was  also  master  of  the  situation.  I 
made  one  effort  to  reach  the  handle,  by  which  the  steam  is 
turned  off;  but  the  madman  was  too  sharp  for  me. 

“No,  you  don’t!”  he  shouted. 

He  brought  his  shovel  down  with  a  tremendous  blow  on  the 
rail  at  my  side,  just  missing  my  head.  It  was  plain  I  could 
do  nothing  by  force.  Would  stratagem  be  of  any  use? 

I  looked  out  into  the  country;  time  was  running  short;  we 
were  not  more  than  twenty  miles  from  Blinton  Junction:  and 
if  we  did  not  stop  there  the  whole  train  must  inevitably  be 
wrecked,  and  probably  not  one  passenger  would  escape  un¬ 
injured,  and  but  few  with  their  lives.  I  looked  back  to  the 
train.  Outside  the  windows  were  hands  gesticulating,  and 
frightened,  alarmed  faces.  At  the  end  of  the  train  the  guard 
was  waving  a  red  flag.  Something  must  be  done,  and  by 
me,  or  we  should  all  be  inevitably  lost.  I  made  up  my  mind. 
I  turned  to  Morgan  with  a  smile  on  my  face,  and  I  said: 


WORK  AND  WIN. 
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-Old  bo> ,  > ou  re  quite  right,  this  is  a  fine  pace,  but  it  ain't 
quite  fa^t  enough.  Look  here!  ”  and  I  caught  him  by  the 
aim  and  led  him  to  the  side  of  the  engine  next  to  the  double 
tail.  See!  1  cried,  “there  is  another  train  coming  up  faster 
than  us  and  she  will  pass  us;  we  must  go  faster;  but  let’s 
see  first  who  is  driving  her;  lean  forward  and  look.  Can  you 
see?" 


The  poor  maniac  stepped  outside  the  rail  and  leaned  for¬ 
ward  to  look  for  the  imaginary  train,  when  I  gave  him  a 
sudden  push,  and  he  fell  in  a  heap  on  the  side-rails  and  was 
killed  on  the  spot.  With  a  gasp  .of  relief  I  sprang  back  to 
the  engine  and  turned  off  the  steam.  It  was  not  a  moment 
too  soon.  We  were  well  in  sight  of  Blinton  Junction  before 
l  had  the  train  properly  under  control.  I  pulled  up  at  the 
platform  all  right,  and  then  I  fainted. 

When  I  came  to  I  was  lying  on  a  bench  in  the  waiting- 
room,  and  the  inspector  was  standing  over  me,  with  his  note¬ 
book  in  his  hand,  prepared  to  take  down  my  statement. 

What  I  slate  was  that  the  engine-driver  had  gone  mad,  and 
that,  to  save  the  lives  of  the  passengers,  I  had  knocked  him 
off  the  engine  just  in  time  to  get  the  train  under  control  be¬ 
fore  running  into  the  station.  This  was  corroborated  by 
the  guard  and  several  passengers,  and  the  case  was  brought 
before  the  solicitors  of  the  company.  I  gave  my  evidence  at 
the  inquest,  and  heard  no  more  of  the  matter  until  one  day 
the  passenger  superintendent  handed  me  ten  sovereigns,  and 
a  letter  appointing  me  station-master  at  Little  Mudford.  It 
was  evident  the  directors  condoned  my  conduct,  and  I  hope 
that  my  readers  will  agree  with  them,  and  in  consideration 
of  my  having  saved  a  train  full  of  people  will  acquit  me  of 
murder,  and  bring  in  a  verdict  of  justifiable  homicide. 


AN  INVERTED  SHIP 


Among  the  strange  tales  of  adventure  on  the  sea  is  the 
following  wey-authenticated  account  of  the  wreck  of  the 
brig  Sarah  Clifton  while  crossing  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  the 
summer  of  1767. 

During  a  furious  storm,  which  raged  the  proverbial  three 
days,  with  an  extra  one  for  tally,  the  vessel  was  blown  upon 
her  beam-ends. 

Every  person  on  board  was  swept  into  the  sea. 

The  ship  plunged  and  struggled  violently,  to  finally  turn 
keel  upward. 

Of  the  officers  and  crew,  all  but  five  were  drowned  out¬ 
right. 

The  others  caught  upon  a  floating  spar,  which  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  lashing  to  the  stern  of  the  inverted  ship,  and  for 
half  a  day  floated  in  this  manner. 

But  they  could  not  hope  to  hold  out  much  longer  in  this 
position,  so  one  of  them  resolved  on  a  desperate  venture. 

Swimming  to  the  hull,  he  found  a  loose  rope,  by  means  of 
which  he  climbed  up  on  to  the  ship’s  bottom. 

With  his  aid  the  others  succeeded  in  gaining  a  perch  upon 
the  keel  of  the  foundered  vessel. 

All  this  had  taken  place  in  the  night,  and  with  an  eagerness 
whir-h  mav  be  imagined,  they  waited  for  the  dawn  of  day. 

No  welcome  sail,  however,  greeted  their  anxious  gaze,  and 
th  da;  passed  without  giving  them  any  hope  of  escape. 

Night  crept  on  and  wore  tediously  away. 

j-jy  t^,{8  i\m(  they  began  to  feel  the  pangs  of  thirst. 

Home;  fiing  must  be  done  to  allay  their  sufferings,  or  they 
n.  nt  miserably  perish. 

There  were  food  and  drink  in  the  ship’s  larder. 

How  could  they  reach  it? 


1  One  suggested  that  they  cut  through  the  planking. 

But  what  could  they  work  with? 

A  pocket-knife  was  the  only  tool  they  had  among  them. 

With  this  they  set  to  work,  taking  turns  at  the  task,  which 
seemed  truly  herculean. 

They  had  worked  less  than  an  hour  when  the  blade  cf  the 
knife  snapped  like  glass. 

Their  hopes  fell. 

A  part  of  the  ship’s  rigging — the  lanyards  having  been  cut 
away— was  floating  alongside,  and  from  the  mainmast  they 
managed  to  work  off  the  wreath  or  band  of  iron  which  se¬ 
cured  the  head  of  the  mast. 

With  this  dull  instrument  they  began  anew  the  work  of 
cutting  through  the  hard  oak  planking. 

We  should  have  said  scraping,  rather  than  cutting. 

Not  a  moment  was  lost,  for  as  fast  as  one  tired  another 
took  up  the  tedious  task  through  night  and  day. 

They  dared  not  sleep  for  fear  of  falling  off,  and  their 
thirst,  to  say  nothing  of  their  hunger,  was  becoming  fearful 
to  bear. 

Every  fiber  of  wood  they  scraped  from  the  ship  wras  chewed 
to  get  whatever  moisture  it  contained. 

The  fourth  day  one  of  the  men  died  raving  for  something 
to  drink. 

With  moistened  eyes  his  companions  saw  his  body  slide  into 
the  sea,  while  they  could  not  help  wondering  whose  turn 
would  come  next. 

Still  the  ceaseless  scraping  was  kept  up,  though  it  seemed 
they  would  never  wear  through  the  hard  wood. 

Two  days  more  of  work — of  agony  that  cannot  be.  described 
— and  t£ie  wood  began  to  yield  to  their  pressure.  This  gave 
them  courage — strength.  > 

A  couple  of  hours  later  and  their  dream  was  realized. 

At  last  they  could  gaze  into  the  ship’s  hold. 

An  entrance  was  soon  after  made,  and  a  barrel  of  bottled 
beer  found. 

Need  we  tell  how  eagerly  they  drank  of  this? 

Some  pork  was  reached,  and  they  prepared  to  allowance 
themselves. 

Knowing  there  was  water  in  the  hold,  they  tried  their  best 
to  get  to  it,  but  without  success. 

The  pork  soon  grew  putrid  from  contact  with  the  salt 
water,  and  became  revolting  to  them,  even  in  their  half- 
starving  condition. 

By  pulling  out  some  staves  they  managed  to  rig  up  a  sort 
of  staging  to  sleep  upon. 

But  this  was  so  small  that  they  could  enter  only  after  a 
swell  of  the  sea  should  raise  the  vessel. 

Then,  when  it  fell  again,  the  cold  water  would  chill  them 
to  the  marrow. 

Terrible  days  and  nights  were  thus  passed  on  that  upturned 
ship — days  and  nights  not  measured  by  hours,  but  by  the 
agony  that  they  bore. 

Sixteen  of  them  dragged  their  weary  lengths  away,  their 
fangs  sinking  deeper  and  deeper,  even  as  the  fangs  of  the 
serpent  pierce  the  flesh  of  the  victim  in  its  coils. 

.  The  last  drop  of  beer  had  been  drank ;  the  last  morsel  of  . 
meat  that  to  save  their  lives  they  could  taste  had  been  oaten; 
the  last  vain  effort  to  reach  the  water  had  been  made;  ar.i 
the  haggard,  starving  men  had  given,  up,  when  a  sail  was 
discovered  coming  up  in  the  wake  of  the  selling  sun. 

They  feebly  waved  a  signal  of  distress,  and  were  seen  and 
picked  up,  more  dead  than  alive. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  poor  fellows  afterwards  died  from  the 
effects  of  the  fearful  ordeal. 

It  was  a  long  time  beford  the  others  recovered,  if  they  ever 
did,  fully,  from  that  terrible  test  of  human  endurance. 
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Eacti  boob  consists  of  sixty-four  pages,  printed  on  good  paper,  in  clear  type  and  neatly  bound  in  an  attractive,  illustrated  co?tf. 
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MESMERISM. 

No.  81.  HOW  TO  MESMERIZE. — Containing  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  mesmerism ;  also  how  to  cure  all  kinds  of 
diseases  by  animal  magnetism,  or,  magnetic  healing.  By  Prof.  Leo 
Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  S.,  author  of  “How  to  Hypnotize,”  etc. 

PALMISTRY. 

No.  82.  HOW  TO  DO  PALMISTRY.— Containing  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  reading  the  lines  on  the  hand,  together  with 
a  full  explanation  of  their  meaning.  Also  explaining  phrenology, 
and  the  key  for  telling  character  by  the  bumps  on  the  head.  By 
hfcc  Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  S.  Fully  illustrated. 

HYPNOTISM, 

“No.  8?,  HOW  TO  HYPNOTIZE. — Containing  valuable  and  in¬ 
structive  information  regarding  the  science  of  hypnotism.  Also 
explaining  the  most  approved  methods  which  are  employed  by  the 
leading  hypnotists  of  the  world.  By  Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.C.S, 

SPORTING. 

No.  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH.— The  most  complete 
hunting  and  fishing  guide  eve*'  published.  It  contains  full  in¬ 
structions  about  guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fishii  g, 
together  with  descriptions  of  game  and  fish. 

No.  26.  HOW  TO  ROW,  SAIL  AND  BUILD  A  BOAT.— Fully 
Illustrated.  Every  boy  should  know  how  to  row  and  sail  a  boat. 
Full  instructions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with  in¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion  sports  to  boating. 

No.  47.  HOW  TO  BREAK,  RIDE  AND  DRIVE  A  HORSE.— 
A  complete  treatise  on  the  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
for  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road ;  also  valuable  recipes  for 
diseases  pecaliar  to  the  horse. 

No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL  CANOES.— A  handy 
book  for  boys,  containing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes 
and  the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully  illustrated. 
By  C.  Stansfield  Hicks. 

#  FORTUNE  TELLING. 

No.  1.  NAFOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND  DREAM  BOOK.— 
Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human  destiny ;  also  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with  charms,  ceremonies, 
and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete  book. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS.— Everybody  dreams, 
from  the  little  child  to  the  aged  man  and  woman.  This  little  book 
gives  the  explanation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky 
and  unlucky  days,  and  “Napoleon’s  Oraculum,”  the  book  of  fate. 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES.— Everyone  is  desirous  of 
knowing  what  his  future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or 
misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  this  little 
book.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced.  Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell 
the  fortune  of  your  friends. 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY  THE  HAND.— 
Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes  by  the  aid  of  lines  of  the  hand, 
or  the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of  telling  future  events 
by  aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ATHLETIC. 

No.  6.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE.— Giving  full  in¬ 
struction  for  the  use  of  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars, 
horizontal  bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
healthy  muscle;  containing  over  sixty  illustrations.  Every  boy  can 
become  strong  and  healthy  by  following  the  instructions  contained 
in  this  little  book. 

No.  10.  HOW  TO  BOX. — The  art  of  self-defense  made  easy. 
Containing  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
these  useful  and  instructive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
without  an  instructor. 

No.  25.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST.— Containing  full 
instructions  for  all  kinds  of  gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises. 
Embracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor  W.  Macdonald. 
A  handy  and  useful  book. 

No.  34.  HOW  TO  FENCE. — Containing  full  instruction  for 
fencing  and  the  use  of  the  broadsword  ;  also  instruction  in  archery. 
Described  with  twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  giving  the  best 
positions  in  fencing.  A  complete  book. 

TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. 

No.  51.  HOW  lO  DO  rRICKS  WTTH  CARDS. — Containing 
explanations  of  the  general  principles  of  sleight-of-hand  applicable 
to  card  trieks;  of  card  tricks  with  ordinary’  cards,  and  not  requiring 
•Jeight-of-hnnd ;  of  tricks  involving  sleight-of-hand,  or  the  use  of 
twcially  prepared  cards.  By  Professor  Ilaffuer.  Illustrated.  1 


No.  72.  LIOWT  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Em¬ 
bracing  all  of  the  latest  and  most  deceptive  card  tricks,  with  il¬ 
lustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  77.  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— 
Containing  deceptive  Card  Tricks  as  performed  by  leading  conjurors 
and  magicians.  Arranged  for  home  amusement.  Fully  illustrated. 

MAGIC. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS.— The  great  book  of  magic  and 
card  tricks,  containing  full  instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  tricks 
of  the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as  performed  by 
our  leading  magicians ;  every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book, 
as  it  will  both  amuse  and  instruct. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— Heller’s  second  sight 
explained  by  his  former  assistant,  BTed  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how 
the  secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician  aud  the 
boy  on  the  stage;  also  giving  all  the  codes  and  signals.  The  only 
authentic  explanation  of  second  sight. 

No.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN.— Containing  the 
grandest  assortment  of  magical  illusions  ever  placed  before  the 
public.  Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc. 

No.  68.  HOW'  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  over 
ono  hundred  highly  amusing  and  instructive  tricks  with  chemicals. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  69.  1IOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND.— Containing  over 
fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  contain¬ 
ing  the  secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— Containing  full 
directions  for  making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  73.  HOWr  TO  DO  TRICKS  WTTH  NUMBERS.— Showing 
many  curious  tricks  with  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  75.  HOWr  TO  BECOME  A  CONJUROR.  —  Containing 
tricks  with  Dominos,  Dice,  Cups  and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing 
thirty-six  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  78.  HOW'  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART.— Containing  a  com¬ 
plete  description-  of  the  mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight  of  Hand, 
together  -with  many  wonderful  experiments.  By  A.  Anderson 
Illustrated. 

MECHANICAL. 

No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR. — Every  boy 
should  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  book  explains  them 
all,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  optics, 
pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.  The  most  instructive  book  published. 

No.  56.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER.— Containing  full 
instructions  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  become  a  locomotive  en¬ 
gineer  ;  also  directions  for  building  a  model  locomotive ,  together 
with  a  full  description  of  everything  an  engineer  should  know 
No.  57.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS.— Full 
directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo,  Violin,  Zither.  ASolian  Harp.  Xylo¬ 
phone  and  other  musical  instruments;  together  with  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  Profusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitzgerald, 
for  twenty  years  bandmaster  of  the  Koval  Bengal  Marines 

No.  59.  BIOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGIC  LANTERN.— Containing 
a  description  of  the  lantern,  together  with  its  history  and  invention. 
Also  full  directions  for  its  use  and  for  painting  slides.  Handsomely 
illustrated.  By  John  Allen. 

No.  71.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS.— Containing 
complete  instructions  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Trick*. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 


LETTER  WRITING. 

Ne  11-  T0  >YRITE  LOVE-LETTERS. — A  most  com¬ 

plete  little  book,  containing  full  directions  for  writing  love-letters, 
and  when  to  use  them,  giving  specimen  letters  for  voung  and  old. 

No  12.  IIOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  LADIES -Giving 
complete  instructions  for  writing  letters  to  ladies  on  all  subjects; 
also  letters  of  introduction,  notes  and  reouests. 

No.  24.  HOW  TO  W  RITE  LETTERS  TO  GENTLEMEN.— 
Containing  full  directions  for  writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subjecta. 
also  giving  sample  letters  for  instruction. 

No.  53.  IIOW  1 0  W  RITE  LETTERS. —  A  wonderful  httk 
book,  telling  you  how  to  write  to  your  sweetheart,  your  father, 
mother,  sister,  brother,  employer;  and.  in  fact,  evervbodv  aud  auy- 
body  you  wish  to  wri'e  to.  Everv  voung  man  and 
lady  in  the  land  should  have  this  book. 

No.  74.  HOW’  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  CORRECTLY 
taining  full  instructions  for  writing  letters  on  almost  ar.v  « 
also  rules  for  punctuatiou  and  oompositiou,  with  specimen 
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THE  STAGE. 

—rJSS  B0YS  OF  NENV  YOKK  END  MEN’S  JOKE 

lXr  a  gvat  vanety  of  tl*e  latest  jokes  used  by  the 

rSrfArbi0  amatejr  miustreis  is  “*“Piete 

No.  42  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  STUMP  SPEAKER 
^outammg  a  varied  assortment  of  stump  speeches,  Negro,  Dutch 
tnd  Irish.  Also  end  mens  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  home  amuse- 


Co; 
and 

ment  and  amateur  shows. 

i^Tn\*J  nn(wYt  °F  NEW  YORK  MINSTREL  GUIDE 
AN1  JUKE  LOOK.  Something  new  and  very  instructive.  Every 
bo.'  should  obtain  tais  book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  or¬ 
ganizing  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe. 

•  i^°L  JOKES. — This  is  one  of  the  most  original 

joke  books  ever  published,  and  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It 
contains  a  .arge  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc.,  of 
Terrence  Muldoon,  the  great  wit,  humorist,  and  practical  joker  of 
the  day.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should 
obtain  a  copy  immediately. 

No.  79.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR.— Containing  com¬ 
plete  instructions  how  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 
stage  ;  together  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager.  Prompter, 
Scenic  Artist  and  Property  Man.  By  a  prominent  Stage  Manager. 

No  SO.  GLS  WILLIAMS’  JOKE  BOOK. — Containing  the  lat¬ 
est  jokes,  anecdot  \  and  funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  and 
ever  popular  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages ;  handsome 
colored  cever  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  author. 

HOUSEKEEPING. 

No.  16.  HOW  TO  KEEP  *  WINDOW  GARDEN.— Containing 
full  instructions  for  constructing  a  window  garden  either  in  town 
or  country,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 
flowers  at  home.  The  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub¬ 
lished. 

No.  30.  HOW  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
on  cooking  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats, 
fish,  game,  and  oysters ;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 

cooks. 

No.  37.  HOW  TO  KEEP  HOUSE. — It  contains  information  for 
everybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and  women ;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
make  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments, 
brackets,  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 

ELECTR2CAL. 

No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  ; 
together  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries, 
etc.  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il¬ 
lustrations. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.— Con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
'oils,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity. 
By  It.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  a 
'arge  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  eVectriyal  tricks, 
together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ENTERTAINMENT, 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.— By  Harry 
Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
this  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi¬ 
tudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
art,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY— A 
very  valuable  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
of  games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
for  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
money  than  anv  book  published. 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES.— A  complete  and  useful  little 
book,  containing  the  rrles  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
backgammon,  croqu  t.  d  minoes,  etc. 

No.  36.  HOW  O  OLVE  CONUNDRUMS.— Containing  all 
the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 
and  witty  sayings*. 

No.  52.  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS. — A  complete  and  handy  little 
book,  giving  the  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing  Euchre,  Crib- 
bage.  Casino,  Forty-Five,  Rounce,  Pedro  Saneho,  Draw  Poker, 
Auction  Pitch.  All  Fours  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards. 

No.  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES. — Containing  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A 
complete  book.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ETIQUETTE. 

No  13  HOW  TO  DO  IT ;  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE.— It 
is  a  great  life  secret,  and  on  that  every  yo.ing  man  desires  to  kxiow 

all  «bout  There's  hnpP'nPKS  *n  **• 

\v  33*  HOW  TO  BEHAVE. — Containing  the  rules  and  etiquette 

of  good  society  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods  of  ap: 

pearing  to 


zood  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church,  and 


the  d 


iSL  n  ill 


No.  27.  flow 
Containing  the 
a  Sect,  Fren'  h  • 
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viTn. 

DECLAMATION. 

TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS, 
most  popular  selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 
lialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  together 
ird  readings. 


No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER.— Containing  foa^ 
teeu  illustrations,  giving  the  different  positions  requisite  to  becoma 
a  good  speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  from 
all  the  popular  authors  of  prose  and  poetry,  arranged  in  the  moit 
simple  and  concise  manner  possible. 

No.  49.  HOW  TO  DEBATE.— Giving  rules  for  conducting  de¬ 
bates,  outlines  for  debates,  questions  for  discussion,  and  the  betfc 
source*  £or  procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 

SOCIETY 

No.  3.  HOW  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  and  wiles  of  flirtation  fcfi) 
fully  explained  by  this  little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan,  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  con¬ 
tains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which  i* 
interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  happy 
without  one. 

No.  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsome 
little  book  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at  parties, 
how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  square 

dances. 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE. — A  complete  guide  to  love, 
courtship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette 
to  be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interesting  things  not  gen¬ 
erally  known. 

No.  17.  HOW  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  in  the 
art  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  the 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  up. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of  the 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  world. 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  and 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  this  book 
and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful. 

BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS.— Handsomely  illustrated  and 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  the 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  39.  IIOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS,  POULTRY,  PIGEONS  AND 
RABBITS. — A  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illus¬ 
trated.  By  Ira  Drofraw. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hints 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds. 
Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Harrington 
Keene 

No.  *50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.— A 
valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS. — Giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping, 
taming,  breeding,  and  managing  MI  kinds  of  pets ;  also  giving  full 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-eight 
illustrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever 
published. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  and  in¬ 
structive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry ;  also  ex¬ 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  di¬ 
rections  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires,  and  gas  balloons.  This 
book  cannot  be  equaled. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY.— A  complete  hand-book  for 
making  all  ki  Ws  of  candv.  ice-cream,  syrup  ..essences,  etc..  etc. 

Iso.  84.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  AUTHOR.— Containing  full 
information  regarding  choice  of  subjects,  the  use  of  words  and  the 
manner  of  preparing  and  submitting  manuscript.  Also  containing 
valuable  information  as  to  the  neatness,  legibility  and  general  com¬ 
position  of  manuscript,  essential  to  a  successful  author.  By  Prince 

I^1No.d38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR.— A  won¬ 
derful  book,  containing  usefil  and  practical  information  in  the 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  every 
family.  Abounding  4n  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  com¬ 
plaints. 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS.— Con¬ 
taining  valuable  information  regard  ng  the  collecting  and  arranging 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustral  d. 

No.  58.  IIOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE— By  Oh*.  King  Brady, 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  some  valuable 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventures 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 

No.  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER.— Contain¬ 
ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  it; 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  De  W. 
Abney. 

Wo.  62.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY 
C/i:l>Eri . — Containing  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittance, 
course  of  Study,  Examinations.  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Post 
Guard,  Police  Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  should 
know  to  be  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author 
of  “How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.” 

No.  63.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET.— Complete  in¬ 
structions  of  how  to  gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Naval 
Academy.  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  description 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  hoy 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy.  Com¬ 
piled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author  of  “IIow  to  Become  "T* 
West  Point  Military  Cadet.” 


PRICE  IO  CENTS  EACH,  OR  3  FOR  25  CENTS. 

Acklrens  FRANK.  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  ttMfc 


par  Latest  Issues  -wi 


“AH  Around  Weekly” 

Containing  Stories  of  All  Kinds. 

Colored  Covers.  32  Pages.  Piuce  5  Cents. 

9  "Old  Sixty”;  or,  The  Last  Run  of  the  Special. 

10  The  Secrets  of  the  Diamond  Island. 

11  Galloping  O’Hagan;  or,  The  Bold  Free-Rider. 

12  The  Young  Sinbad;  or.  Back  from  the  Grave  for  Vengeance. 

13  Schoolboys  Alloat;  or,  A  Trip  Around  the  World. 

14  Among  the  Thugs;  or,  Two  Yankee  Boys  in  India. 

15  The  Secret  Glen;  or,  The  Mysterious  War-Chief. 

16  Lost  in  the  Heart  of  China;  or,  A  Yankee  Boy  in  the  Land 

of  Skulls. 

.1 7  Ruined  By  Drink.  A  Temperance  Story. 

18  Young  Franklin;  or,  Buried  Under  the  Snow. 

“Wild  West  Weekly”  “ 

A  Magazine  Containing  Stories,  Sketches,  Etc.,  of  Western  Life 
Colored  Covers.  32  Pages.  Price  5  Cents. 

378  Young  Wild  West  Going  the  Limit;  or,  The  “Shindig”  at 

Show  Down. 

379  Young  Wild  West  Condemned  to  Death;  or,  Arietta’s 

Prairie  Race. 

380  Young  Wild  West  Saving  His  Ranch;  or.  Wiping  Out  an 

Old  Score. 

381  Young  Wild  West  Caught  by  Comanches;  or.  Arietta  Dar¬ 

ing  Death. 

382  Young  Wild  West  Showing  Up  a  Sheriff;  or.  The  Right 

Man  on  the  Wrong  Trail. 

383  Young  Wild  West’s  Reckless  Ride;  or,  Arietta’s  Hair¬ 

breadth  Escape. 

384  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Cowboy  Sports;  or,  Fun  and 

Fighting  on  the  Range. 


“Pluck  and  Luck” 

Containing  Stories  of  Adventure. 

Colored  Covers.  32  Pages.  Price  5  Cents. 

606  Charley  Barnes’  Bank;  or,  How  a  Penny  Made  a  Fortune. 

By  H.  K.  Shackleford. 

607  Gallant  Jack,  the  Naval  School  Boy;  or,  Appointed  by  the 

President.  By  Howard  Austin. 

608  The  Little  Boss;  or,  The  Boy  Who  Owned  the  Mill.  By 

Allyn  Draper. 

609  Count  Charlie;  or,  The  Most  Unpopular  Boy  in  Town.  By 

Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

CIO  Jack-of-All-Trades;  or,  Around  the  World  on  His  Wits. 
By  Berton  Bertrew. 

611  The  Bullet  Charmer.  A  Story  of  the  American  Revolu¬ 

tion.  By  Berton  Bertrew. 

612  Fast  Mail  Fred;  or,  The. Smartest  Engineer  on  the  Road. 

By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 


“Fame  and  Fortune  Weekly” 

Containing  Stories  of  Boys  Who  Make  Money. 

Colored  Covers.  32  Pages.  Price  5  Cents. 

225  Fred  the  Faker;  or,  The  Success  of  a  Young  Street  Mer¬ 

chant. 

226  The  Lad  from  ’Frisco;  or,  Pushing  the  ‘‘Big  Bonanza." 

A  WTall  Street  Story. 

t 

227  The  Lure  of  Gold;  or,, The  Treasure  of  Coffin  Rock. 

228  Money-Maker  Mack;  or,  The  Boy  Who  Smashed  a  Wall 

Street  "Ring.” 

229  Missing  for  a  Year;  or,  Making  a  Fortune  in  Diamonds. 

230  Phil,  the  Plunger;  or,  A  Nervy  Boy’s  Game  of  Chance.  A 

Wall  Street  Story. 


“Secret  Service” 

Old  and  Young  King  Brady,  Detectives. 

Colored  Covers.  32  Pages.  Price  5  Cents. 

573  The  Bradys  and  the  Missing  Witness;  or,  The  Secret  of 

the  Hole  in  the  Wall. 

574  The  Bradys  in  Little  China;  or,  The  Mystery  of  a  Mission 

House. 

575  The  Bradys  and  the  Midnight  Men;  or,  A  Fight  for  Five 

Lives.  , 

576  The  Bradys’  Fast  Freight  Mystery;  or,  The  Case  of  Cap¬ 

tain  King. 

577  The  Bradys  and  the  Six  Gold  Dollars;  or,  A  Very  Singular 

Clew. 

578  The  Bradys  and  the  Poisoned  Arrow;  or,  The  Mystery  of 

Central  Park. 

579  The  Bradys  and  the  Green  Goods  Men;  or,  The  Shrewdest 

of  Them  All. 


“The  Liberty  Boys  of  ’76” 

A  Magazine  Containing  Stories  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Colored  Covers.  32  Pages.  -  Price  5  Cents. 

472  The  Liberty  Boys’  Forced  March;  or,  Caught  in  a  Terrible 

Trap. 

473  The  Liberty  Boys  Defending  Bennington;  or,  Helping 

General  Stark. 

474  The  Liberty  Boys’  Young  Messenger;  or,  Storming  the 

Jersey  Batteries. 

475  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  Indian  Fighter;  or.  Saving  the 

Southern  Settlers. 

476  The  Liberty  Boys’  Running  Fight;  or,  After  the  Redcoat 

Rangers. 

477  The  Liberty  Boys  Fighting  Doxstader;  or,  The  Destruc¬ 

tion  of  Currytown. 

478  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  Miller;  or,  Routing  the  Tory 

Bandits. 


For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  5  cents  per  copy,  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  by 

FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 


IF  YOU  WANT  ANY  BACK  NUMBERS 

of  our  Weeklies  and  cannot  procure  them  from  newsdealers,  they  can  be  obtained  from  this  office  direct.  Cut  out  and  fill 
in  the  following  Order  Blank  and  send  it  to  us  with  the  price  of  the  weeklies  you  want  and  we  will  send  them  to  you  by 
return  mail.  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAK  EN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY. 


FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Dear  Sir — Enclosed  find . cents  for  which  please  send  me: 

.copies  of  WORK  AND  WIN,  Nos . . . 

ALL  AROUND  WEEKLY,  Nos . . . 

FAME  AND  FORTUNE  WEEKLY,  Nos . 

WILD  WEST  WEEKLY,  Nos . 

“  THE  LIBERTY  BOYS  OF  ’76,  Nos . 

“  PLUCK  AND  LUCK,  Nos . 1 . 

“  SECRET  SERVICE,  Nos . 

“  Ten-Cent  Ilnnd  Books,  Nos . 
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Town 


State 


WORK  AND  WIN. 

'Plie  ESest  "VVeelvly  IPublish.ed.. 


READ  ONE  AND  YOU  WILL  READ  THEM  ALL. 


LATEST  ISSUES: 


498  Fred  Feafnot’s  Schoolboy  Stars;  or,  Teaching  a  Young  Niue  the 

499  Fred  Tearnot’s  Track  Team  ;  or,  Beating  the  College  Champions. 

600  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Rival  Players;  or,  lumshing  a  Baseball 

601  F r ed U Fea r no t ’ s  High  Dive;  or,  Showing  Them  How  to  Swim. 

602  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Boy  Puzzle;  or,  the  I  itcher  He  Could  not 

603  Fred 1  Fearnot’ s  Cup  Defender;  or.  Trying  Out  His  New  Yacht. 

504  Fred  Fearnot  Playing  Inside  Ball ;  or,  How  He  and  Terry  Won 

the  Game  , 

505  Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Endurance;  or,  Winning  the  Marathon 

Kace. 

506  Fred  Fearnot’s  Pinch  Hit:  or.  Anything  to  Win  the  Game 

507  Fred  Fearnot's  “White  Dragon’’  :  or,  IBs  Great  Motor-Car  Run. 


508  Fred  Fearnot's  Steal  Home  :  or.  The  Trick  That  Fooled  Them  All. 

509  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Boy  Wrestler;  or,  Coaching  an  Athletic 

510  Fred1  Fearnot’s  “Hit-and-Run”  Boys;  or,  A  Hot  Game  All  the 

511  Fred  Fearnot  Shadowed  :  or,  Hunted  for  His  Life. 

512  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Man  of  Muscle  ;  or,  Meeting  His  Match. 

513  Fred  Fearnot's  Touchdown  ;  or.  Pulling  the  Game  out  by  Grit. 

514  Fred  Fearnot’s  Double  Duel  ;  or,  Settling  a  Question  of  Honor. 

515  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Headstrong  Half-Back :  or,  Subduing  an 

Uglv  Player. 

516  Fred  Fearnot’s  Best  Trick  ;  or,  Fooling  Them  All. 

517  Fred  Fearnot's  Blocked  Kick  ;  or,  The  Play  that  Won  the  Cham¬ 

pionship. 

618  Fred  Fearnot’s  Night  of  Terror  :  or.  In  Deadly  Danger. 

519  Fred  Fearnot's  Desperate  Stand  ;  or,  Winning  in  the  Last  Half. 
620  Fred  Fearnot's  Secret  Foes;  or,  Standing  on  His  Guard. 


521  Fred  Fearnot's  Stand  for  Justice;  or,  The  Only  Way  to  WTin. 

522  Fred  Fearnot's  Diamond  Skates:  or,  The  Race  that  Lost  Him  a 

Friend 

523  Fred  Fearnot’s  Tussle  WTith  Toughs;  or,  Holding  Out  for  His 

Rights. 

524  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Norwegian  ;  or  Using  Skis  to  Save  a  Town. 

525  Fred  Fearnot’s  Jealousy:  or.  Beating  Out  a  Rival. 

526  Fred  Fearnot’s  Ice  Brigade  ;  or.  Running  a  Mid-Winter  Carnival. 

527  Fred  Fearnot’s  Big  Heart  :  or.  Working  as  Avenger. 

528  Fred  Fearnot's  Rescue  of  Evelyn  ;  or.  Racing  at  a  Mile  a  Minute. 

529  Fred  Fearnot's  Best  Friend;  or.  How  His  Mother  Saved  Him. 

530  Fred  Fearnot's  Ice  Champion;  or.  Skating  for  Gold  and  Glory. 

531  Fred  Fearnot's  Lucky  Shot  :  or,  Getting  the  Best  of  a  Foe. 

532  Fred  Fearnot's  Snow-Shoe  Boys:  or.  Six  Days  in  Labrador. 

533  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  "Silent  Five"  ;  or,  After  Basket-Ball  Hon¬ 

ors. 

534  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Ilall-Roy  :  or.  The  Great  Hotel  Mystery. 

535  Fred  Fearnot's  Hookey  Team  :  or.  Out  to  Win  the  Cup. 

536  Fred  Fearnot’s  Slide  for  Life:  or.  Lost  in  the  Great  Blizzard. 

537  Fred  Fearnot  in  the  Slums:  or.  The  Mystery  of  a  Great  City. 

538  Fred  Fearnot's  Fight  With  the  Dons:  or.  Lively  Times  in  Mexico. 

539  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Boy  Hunter:  or,  A  Trip  to  the  Fur  Country. 

540  Fred  Fearnot  and  “Broadway  Bob"  ;  or,  Saving  a  Young  Man 

from  Ruin. 

541  Fred  Fearnot’s  Baseball  Stars:  or,  Winning  the  Opening  Game. 

542  Fred  Fearnot’s  Temperance  War;  or.  Cleaning  Up  a  Bad  Town. 

543  Fred  Fearnot  and  "Little  Iron-Arm"  ;  or.  The  I’.oy  Wizard  of  the 

Diamond. 

544  Fred  Fearnot  as  Ring  Master;  or.  Training  a  Boy  Acrobat. 

545  Fred  Fearnot’s  New  Delivery  :  or.  Giving  Them  a  Hard  Curve. 

546  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  “Night  Raiders"  ;  or,  A  Terrible  Time  at 

Tankvllle. 


547  Fred  Fearnot's  Inside  Game;  or.  Playing  to  WTin  All  the  Way. 

548  Fred  Fearnot  in  the  Big  Swamp;  or,  Exciting  Times  in  the  Ever¬ 

glades. 

549  Fred  Fearnot  and  “Jumping  Jack”;  or,  The  Boy  Wonder  of  the 

Athletes. 

550  Fred  Fearnot's  Duel  in  the  Dark;  or.  Fighting  An  Unseen  Foe. 

551  Fred  Fearnot's  Ten  Mile  Swim ;  or.  A  Mighty  Test  of  Endur¬ 

ance. 

552  Fred  Fearnot’s  Boy  Sprinters ;  or,  Winning  the  Great  Olympic 

Brize. 

553  Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Success  :  or.  In  the  Game  to  Win. 

554  Fred  Fearnot  and  Dick  the  Dandy  ;  or,  The  Biggest  Fool  in  New 

York. 

555  Fred  Fearnot's  Tug-of-War ;  or,  Holding  His  Own  With  Strong 

Men. 

556  Fred  Fearnot's  Deep  Sea  Dive  :  or.  The  Great  Lighthouse  Mystery. 

557  Fred  Fearnot’s  Heel-and-Toe  Race:  or,  His  Great  Thousand  Mile 

Walk. 

558  Fred  Fearnot  in  the  "Five  Points"  ;  or,  Working  for  the  Poor. 

559  Fred  Fearnot's  Baseball  Wonder ;  or.  The  Smartest  Boy  in  the 

League 

560  Fred  Fearnot's  Superior  Stroke  :  or.  Coaching  a  College  Eight. 

561  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Tcmperauce  Gad  ;  or.  Winning  a  Great 

Fight  Against  Rum. 

562  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Figure  Four,  or,  i'he  Sign  of  Mystery. 

563  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Boy  From  Home  ;  or.  Helping  Out  an  Or¬ 

phan. 

564  Fred  Fearnot's  Fight  for  Freedom ;  or,  Surrounded  by  Foes. 

565  Fred  Fearnot’s  Boy  Half-Back;  or,  Teaching  a  Young  Eleven  the 

Game. 

566  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Lost  Boy  ;  or,  A  Mystery  of  the  Streets. 

567  Fred  Fearnot's  Gridiron  Victory  ;  or.  Out  With  a  Winning  Eleven. 

568  Fred  Fearnot  Fighting  a  Forest  Fire  :  or,  A  Tough  Time  in  the 

Woods. 

569  Fred  Fearnot’s  Last  Hope:  or,  A  Desperate  Football  Game. 

570  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Blackmailer;  or.  Getting  Even  With  a 

Great  Villain. 

571  Fred  Fearnot's  Match  Race;  or.  Winning  the  Indoor  Marathon. 

572  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Railroad  King;  or.  The  Man  Who  Wor¬ 

shiped  Money. 

573  Fred  Fearnot  on  a  Wolf  Hunt  ;  or,  A  Hundred  Miles  on  Snow- 

shoes. 

574  Fred  Fearnot’s  Hockey  Team  ;  or,  The  Greatest  Game  on  Record. 

575  Fred  Fearnot's  Ski  Jumpers:  or.  Beating  the  Champion  of  the 

North. 

576  Fred  Fearrot  Held  Up;  or.  Cleaning  Out  a  Tough  Care. 

577  Fred  Fearnot’s  Match  Game:  or.  Winning  at  Basket  Ball. 

578  Fred  Fearnot  and  "Dakota  Dan"  :  or.  The  Man  of  Grit  and  Gold. 

579  Fred  Fearnot's  Mountain  Climb  :  or.  Lost  in  a  Crater. 

580  Fred  Fearnot  Skating  for  Glory  :  or.  Beating  the  Best  of  Them. 

581  Fred  Fearnot  and  “Greedy  Gus”  ;  or.  The  Boy  Who  Wauted 

Everything. 

582  Fred  Fearnot  Risking  His  Life;  or.  Saving  His  Father  From 

Ruin. 

5,83  Fred  Fearnot  and  “Cunning  Charlie"  :  or.  Reforming  a  Bad  Boy. 
584  Fred  Fearnot's  Word  of  Honor;  or.  Keeping  His  Trust. 

58  5  Fred  Fearnot’s  Return  to  Avon:  or.  Visiting  the  '‘Id  School. 

586  Fred  Fearnot’s  Generous  Hand:  or.  A  Friend  to  the  Poor. 
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